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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE correspondent of the Standard at Tientsin forwards a 
letter—not a telegram—in which he states that Chinese 
most friendly to the foreigners are seriously alarmed. They 
believe that the cordiality displayed by the Court to the 
Legations is intended to lull suspicion, and that within a few 
months an anti-European plot will be revealed. Tung-Fu- 
Hsiang in Shensi, Prince Tuan, and Yung Lu are working 
together, and have apparently drawn out a regular plan under 
which those great ex-officials will direct the “ Boxer” organisa- 
tion upon Pekin, seize the supreme power, and place Prince 
Tuan's son either upon the throne, or in his old position as 
recognised Heir-Presumptive. They will then order the “ exter- 
mination” of the foreigner, pleading at the same time that they 
are overborne by a popular or rebellious movement. Another 
correspondent of the same journal telegraphing from Odessa 
afirms the conviction of the Asiatic Department of the 
Russian Foreign Office that the alarmist view of the situation 
in Pekin is the correct view, and that this is the secret of 
some large military preparations which the Government of 
St. Petersburg is making. Both accounts may be unfounded, 
as correspondents in China, as well as Russia, are often pur- 
posely deceived with a view to some reflex effect of their 
statements; but it is certain that the Roman Catholic 
missionaries who inform the Propaganda upon Chinese affairs 
at Rome look to the immediate future with grave disquiet. 


The week has heen full of accounts of an intended strike in 
Holland which in certain contingencies might prove of 
high political importance.’ The strike is to begin with the 
vailwaymen throughout the country, who plead serious 
grievances; but it would be supported by the whole of the 
artisan class. The Government think the threat so serious 
that they are preparing to increase the garrisons in the great 
cities, and have introduced a Bill forbidding strikes which 
injure general welfare, and authorising the employment of 
troops to work the railways. This would be only a local labour 
struggle but that German traders cannot endure a suspension 
of the Dutch railways, over which much of their exports must 
pass, and that William II. might be tempted to meet any- 
thing like general disorder or sporadic civil war in Holland by 
a military occupation, which would probably bring the Great 
Powers into the field. 





M. Rouvier, the French Minister of Finance, has secured 
a yote in the Chamber under which the Government is 
authorised to make a monopoly of petrolecm. That is 
rather a remarkable incident. The Governments of the 
Continent are just now at their wits’ end for fresh sources of 








back on monopolies as the least unpopular alternative. In 
France in particular salt, tobacco, and matches are already 
monopolies, and a monopoly of spirits, “as in Russia,” has 
been seriously proposed. Such proposals have the greater 
favour among officials because the populace seem unaware of 
their inevitable effect, the Socialists, indeed, holding that they 
should be supported, inasmuch as they will hasten on the day 
when the State will besole proprietor of industrial capital and 
sole employer of labour. If the system spreads, we venture to 
prophesy that the next great monopoly seized will be that of 
insurance in all its branches, the State being obviously the 
one office which cannot fail, and the one, too, which could 
make insurance universal. 


The Germans are once more agitating the idea of an 
Economic League of the Continent which is to establish a 
general Zollverein directed against the United States. It is, 
to begin with, to be a Customs Union of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Holland, and Switzerland, and gradually to be 
expanded until there is a kind of Free-trade within the Con- 
tinent and strict Protection against all without. An Associa- 
tion had already been formed to promote the object, and it is 
said that itis favoured by the German Government as well 
as by a section of the Press. The Times correspondents 
appear to believe that the real purpose of the project 
is to act as a warning to America not to be so unfriendly 
to Germany. 


One result of agitations such as this in Germany is to 
increase American belief in the necessity for a strong Navy. 
It was supposed that Congress might reject President Roose- 
velt’s advice in this sense, but at the last moment both Houses 
agreed to add to the Navy three battleships of 16,000 tons, 
and two of 15,000 tons, besides two training ships and a brig, 
to double the number of 1iaval cadets, and to increase the per- 
manent force of men by three thousand. The total expendi- 
ture appropriated under the Bill is £16,200,000. The increase 
is a great tribute to the persuasive power of the President, 
who, it will be remembered, told the people that to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine without a strong Navy to defend it was 
an absurdity unworthy of sensible men. The American Navy 
will therefore grow rapidly, and with our own ought to be able 
to police the world, even though that world still remains larger 
for sailors than it is for globe-trotters or men of science. 


Tn the House of Lords on Monday night Lord Tweedmouth 
raised the question of Venezuela. After a well-deserved 
panegyric of the manner in which Sir Michael Herbert had 
conducted the negotiations at Washington, he proceeded to 
criticise the Government, and mentioned the persistent rumour 
that one of the objects of Germany’s activity was the acquisi- 
tion of the island of Margarita as a coaling-station, Germany’s 
desire being to “trade off” her claims on Venezuela for the 
island. Lord Lansdowne in reply once more declared that it 
was practically impossible for us to say “ No” when Germany 
invited our co-operation. Lord Rosebery’s answer was in his 
happiest vein. He very rightly scouted the notion that 
we could not say “No” to the German proposition, and he 
went on to sketch what he considered should have been the 
answer of a British Minister to the German proposal. The 
British Minister should have pointed out that there was 
nothing which we wished for so much as good relations 
between the two countries, and he might even have gone so 
far as to ay that there was no reason why co-operation should 
not take place on some future occasion; but he would then 
have added : “ Your Excellency must be aware, belonging to a 
nation so proud and delicate on the point of national honour, 
that there are circumstances and words, said and written, 
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which cannot be wiped out in a moment; and I honestly think 
it would be in the interest of the good relations of both 
Powers that we should not act together on the present 
occasion.” ‘The general effect of the debate was still further 
to emphasise two facts,—one, that the Government got 
into the Venezuelan mess without any idea of the seriousness 
of their action, and the other that for some inscrutable reason 
they were afraid or unwilling to say “ No” to Germany. 
It never seems to have struck them that there could be any 
answer but one of instant acquiescence. 


The German Emperor has not apparently annoyed his 
subjects by his recent letter patronising the Old Testament, 
in parts at least, and the Babylonian King Hammurabi, whose 
period, however, he is said to have mistaken. He is, neverthe- 
less, worried with many religious difficulties. The Roman 
Catholic Church does not like the State schools, and the 
Bishop of Treves has forbidden Roman Catholic girls to 
attend one of them, an action which, as the prohibition is 
illegal in Prussia, has compelled the Emperor to appeal 
to Rome, to the disgust of many Protestants, who ask if 
Prussian laws are dependent on the assent of the Pope. It 
is necessary to be moderate, however, because in the German 
Parliament the Government majority only exists while the 
Roman Catholic Centre is content, and the Centre is disturbed 
by a change of Government in Bavaria. The Clerical party 
there has turned out the Premier, Count Crailsheim, a Pro- 
testant, as being too favourable to Prussia, and has replaced him 
by Baron von Podewils, a Roman Catholic, though a moderate 
man. It is said that the aged Regent of Bavaria is about to 
resign, and as his successor is both Roman Catholicand Par- 
ticularist the Centre may find it difficult to act together. Alto- 
gether the ecclesiastical question is a troublesome one, and as 
it greatly interests the Emperor, it may draw from him some 
impulsive utterancesure not to please extremists on eitherside. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Balfour, in 
reply to a question by Mr. Gibson Bowles, declared that the 
Government were not prepared to buy the two Chilian first- 
class battleships recently launched by Messrs. Vickers and 
Messrs. Armstrong respectively. The Admiralty had con- 
sidered the matter carefully, and had come to the conclusion 
that the ships are not suitable for their purposes, and that it 
would not be advisable to buy them. This is a most 
momentous decision, for it means that two very powerful ships, 
fitted with the very latest engines of war, and built by firms 
of the highest capacity, may, and probably will, pass into the 
hands of potential enemies. If we felt sure that the Admiralty’s 
opinion that the ships were not worth buying was one really 
founded on its merits we should be content, but we cannot 
help being haunted by the idea that the fact that the ships 
were not built according to Admiralty specifications may have 
something to do with the decision. We know that preju- 
dice to be strong, but we are by no means sure that it 
is well grounded. Remember that battleships, like votes, 
count two ona division. If we do not buy, but a possibly hostile 
Power does, we might have been four battleships stronger 
than the buying Power, and shall be four battleships weaker 
than if we had bought,—a very disagreeable difference. 


In the House of Commons very little of importance was 
accomplished, or even debated, till Thursday, but on that day 
several Service matters of moment came under consideration. 
The first was Mr. Brodrick’s answer to Mr. Bromley-Daven- 
port in regard to the case of Colonel Kinloch. The Secretary 
of State for War stated that (1) Lord Belhaven and Lord de 
Saumarez on December 12th made a verbal complaint to the 
Commander-in-Chief in regard to the trial by subalterns’ 
Courts-Martial; (2) Lord Roberts took the matter up oflicially, 
and on December 13th ordered the General commanding the 
Home District to investigate the matter [the Commander-in- 
Chief, according to the usual practice, did not communicate 
directly with Colonel Kinloch, but solely with the General] ; 
(3) on December 15th the result of the inquiry and the 
evidence taken, including that of Colonel Kinloch, was 
reported to the Adjutant-General; (4) on December 27th the 
decision of the Commander-in-Chief was given: it was pro- 
mulgated at Aldershot on January 3rd, and in London on 
January 15th; (5) on December 29th Colonel Kinloch 


asked to see the evidence, and to make a statement; 


fal tas — i 
(6) on January 3rd he was informed that he could 
see the evidence, and that the decision arrived at Was 
formed on his own statement and on the results of his 
command; (7) on January 12th the Commander in.Chig 
gave Colonel Kinloch a personal interview, as the latter 
had urged that his personal honour was affected, and accepted 
his declaration that he was unaware of the punishments in. 
flicted by the subalterns’ Courts-Martial and the treatment of 
these young officers. 


The above statement gives the dates and the facts, Mr, 
Brodrick added that the Commander-in-Chief holds that the 
state of the battalion and the facts disclosed by Colonel Kin. 
loch’s own evidence showed defects in his administration which 
made it impossible to retain him. Further, Mr. Brodrick 
declared that “the statement in the letter of the Adjutant. 
General was to the effect that Colonel Kinloch was aware, oy 
that it was assumed that he was aware, of the existence of 
these Courts-Martial, but it did not state that he was aware of 
the system of punishment adopted.” Unless Colonel Kinloch’s 
friends can show that Mr. Brodrick’s statement is not correct, 
or is modified by some undisclosed fact, it appears to us that 
those who, like ourselves, have throughout felt perfect con. 
fidence that Lord Roberts would be proved to have acted, 
not only in the best interests of the Army and of the public 
service, but also with justice, honour, and good sense, have 
been amply justitied in their opinion. 


Later Mr. Balfour, in answer to a question from Sir 
John Colomb, stated that the Admiralty, in view of the 
growth of the Navy, had decided that it was necessary to 
form another naval establishment, and that the most advan. 
tageous position for it was the estuary of the Forth. A naval 
port and base would accordingly be established on the north 
side of the Forth at St. Margaret’s Hope. The fact that they 
were in negotiation for the land required made it impossible 
for the Government to disclose the scheme earlier. The 
decision is one which we feel sure the country will regard 
with approval. 


After questions Mr. Balfour called attention to the appoint. 
ment of the Committee of Defence, and moved that the 
growing needs of the Empire necessitated the establish. 
ment of the Committee on a permanent footing. Though 
we still do not feel altogether satisfied that the Committee 
may not end by weakening the sense of Cabinet responsi. 
bility in regard to national defence, we admit that Mr, 
Balfour's detailed account of the scheme, and the way it 
is proposed to work the Committee, go far to remove our 
scruples. We are glad to note his statement that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer will always be present when matters 
involving the expenditure of public money are discussed, 
but we hold with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
he ought to be a permanent member of the Committee, 
Indeed, on Mr. Balfour’s own showing he should be, 
for what question of national defence is there which does 
not involve expenditure ? We trust, then, we may hold with 
Mr. Arthur Lee, who made a very sensible speech during the 
course of the debate, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be regarded as practically a permanent member of the 
Committee. Mr. Balfour’s defence of the civilian judgment 
in military matters was most sound and useful, as also was 
his declaration that “even the best of soldiers and the best 
of sailors give a better opinion after they have been thoroughly 
cross-examined by civilians.” 


Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, was the guest of 
the Pilgrims’ Club on Tuesday. He said that the improve- 
ment in the relations between the States and Britain of late 
years was due, first of all, to the popular will on both 
sides of the Atlantic; to the uniform candour, fairness, and 
friendliness of Lords Salisbury and Lansdowne; to Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt; to Mr. John Hay; to Lord 
Pauncefote, “ whose name was a household word in America,” 
and lastly to Sir Michael Herbert, who, we may venture to add, 
seems likely to secure a reputation at Washington as high even 
as that of his great predecessor. Mr. Choate finally added to 
these influences that made for mutual goodwill the attitude of 
King Edward and of his illustrious mother. “ Americans 
can never forget the occasions in trying times when she 





stood by us, or, in particular, that one occasion when she 
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said to her Ministers, ‘I will sign nothing that will lead to a 
‘preach of peace between this country and America.” Mr. 
Choate went on to say how deeply touched he had been by the 
spontaneous offer of the King to send the Jubilee presents 
of Queen Victoria to be exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion in 1904, and the terms in which that offer was made: 
«J know with what feelings of regard and reverence the 
eople of the United States always held the late Queen, and 
I know that they will accept it from me in reciprocation of 
those sentiments.” 


The magnificent ceremonial to celebrate the Jubilee of the 
present Pontificate passed off on Tuesday without a hitch. 
The Basilica of St. Peter was filled with a dense throng of 
seventy thousand worshippers, mostly strangers to Rome; and 
the crowd of Roman Catholic dignitaries made a grand show, 
which as the Pope was borne above them all in his sedan 
became for a moment a thrilling one. The Pope, though 
frail, scarcely looked his ninety-three years; and though the 
ceremony exhausted him, it is doubtful if the consequent 
reports of his illness have any better foundation than the 
keen interest felt in any possible devolution of the Papacy. 
The world has grown so accustomed to the comparative 
reasonableness of Leo. XIII., that there is a certain alarm at 
the thought of any change. It will be hard to discover a 
Cardinal with his peculiar form of ability, and a fierce Pope 
or an incompetent Pope might still, even in a sceptical period, 
cause endless mischief and disturbance. 


The preparations for the march against the Mullah have at 
last been completed, and the expedition from Obbia has 
reached Debit, whence it will advance, according to the latest 
telegram, upon Galkayu. The force has with it provisions for 
twenty-five days; but it is quite possible that it may retire 
without a victory, for the Mullah is obviously retreating into 
the interior, and unless he is forced to fight, as the Mahdi was, 
for his reputation’s sake, he may continue that policy. No 
one appears to know accurately of what force he disposes, or 
whether he can face the delays, which will perplex us more 
than resistance. It is doubtful if we shall follow him, for 
Mr. Brodrick has stated in Parliament that the expense will 
be only £500,000, which does not imply a lengthy expedition. 
The Government at home, however, has a habit of optimism. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Balfour was entertained at 
dinner by the Nonconformist Unionist Association, Sir George 
Hayter Chubb presiding. After Mr. Balfour had spoken of 
the intense desire of the Government to settle the education 
question on a broad and solid foundation, he turned to the 
meaning of Unionism. Did Unionism mean now what it 
meant fifteen years ago,—.e., a great issue between the two 
great parties, one desirous of dissolving the Union and 
one determined to maintain it? In his view, said Mr. 
Balfour, it did; and he then proceeded to show with 
great ingenuity that the inability of the Liberal party to 
discover a policy and a programme was a standing menace 
to the Union. The Liberals could not merely come in as an 
alternative Government. They would be compelled, as Lord 
Rosebery admitted, “to search, to dig, to look around” for a 
programme, but as there was none other handy, they would 
fall back on Home-rule, by which means also the Irish vote 
would be gained. There is no doubt a good deal of truth in 
this, and we agree that Unionists must remain as vigilant as 
ever, and must not trust too much to the half-hearted abandon- 
ment of Home-rule to which Lord Rosebery and his friends 
have given expression. At the same time, we do not see why 
the Liberal party, if they could unite, might not usefully 
come in for a short time without a programme, and mevely as 
an alternative. As we have said elsewhere, their ability to do 
so would at any rate do a great deal to brace the Unionist 
leaders, and make them more watchful and efficient in the 
task of governing the country. 








Sir Edward Bradford, Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis, has retired after a most successful career of nearly 
thirteen years, during which he has twice on great ceremonial 
occasions had to organise arrangements almost as complicated 
as those for an expedition by a great army. The entire 
absence of “regrettable incidents” during the second Jubilee 
and the Coronation was due in great measure to his skill and 
forethought. His successor, Mr. E. R. Henry, ©.8.1., has had 
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great police experience in India, having for eight years been 
Inspector-General of Police in Bengal, a most difficult post 
in spite of the general orderliness of the population, and he 
did good work also in a similar capacity in the Transvaal. 
We trust that during his tenure of office he will be able to 
secure some addition to his force, which, though sufficient 
for London proper, is not quite adequate to the needs of the 
fringe of great cities which we class together as “ the suburbs 
of London.” 


President Roosevelt has addressed a letter to Mr. Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution of Georgia, in 
defence of his negro policy. Mr. Roosevelt states that he has 
considered character, fitness, and ability, not colour, as the 
proper tests in making appointments. He will not treat 
colour any more than creed as a bar to holding office, nor as 
conferring a right to office. He further justifies his own ap- 
pointments, in which the proportion of negroes is but one in 
a hundred, and finally suggests that the outcry against his 
policy was “started in New York for reasons wholly uncon- 
nected with the question nominally at issue.” The attitude 
of the American white public towards the President's policy, 
according to the New York correspondent of the Times, 
while lukewarm in the North, is entirely hostile in the South, 
where the President is generally accused of popularity-hunting 
with a view to the Republican Convention of 1904. Even his 
friends in the North, while admiring his courage, are inclined 
to doubt his discretion as regards the particular method he has 
chosen to uphold a sound principle. The subject is one on 
which an English opinion is of little value, but we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Roosevelt, besides his devotion to a 
sound principle, understands American feeling quite as well 
as most of his critics. 


The Times of Wednesday summarises an important article 
on German colonisation in Brazil which has appeared in the 
Cologne Gazette. It appears that the hopes of the German 
settlers in the South Brazilian State of Santa Catharina that 
railways, much needed to open up the country and promote 
colonisation, would be built with German capital have 
been doomed to disappointment. What is worse from their 
point of view, energetic efforts are being made by a North 
American syndicate to secure railway concessions in the area 
in question. The United States Consul-General at Monte 
Video and their Minister in Brazil have recently made exten- 
sive tours in Santa Catharina, and have reported most favour- 
ably on the prospects of a railway system starting from the 
splendid port of Saé Francisco. The Cologne Gazette, while 
acquitting the North Americans of any desire of conquest, 
expresses regret that the long labours of the German colonists 
should have only been opening the way for the American dollar, 
and rebukes “ German Michael” for unpatriotically neglecting 
German interests in Brazil because they do not promise 
so speedy a return for his investments as Asia or Africa. In 
regard to German aspirations in Brazil, our readers will find 
some very significant quotations in the striking letter from 
“Vigilans sed Adquus” which we publish in our corre- 
spondence columns. 


Cn Thursday afternoon Mr. Balfour received an influential 
deputation on the subject of our food supply in time of war, 
introduced by the Duke of Sutherland. The Prime Minister 
in his speech, with his usual skill in analysis and dialectic, 
put his finger at once on the essential point. That we should 
cet our food supplies and supplies of raw material in war-time 
he did not doubt—he put aside the question of a complete 
blockade as synonymous with national destruction—but only 
ata price. “It was a question of price, and the question of 
price was ultimately a question of insurance.” Here is the 
crux of the whole question. Personally, we do not see why 
the Government on the declaration of war should not itself 
gratuitously insure all vessels and cargoes against war risks, 
provided they were insured privately against ordinary perils. 
We must not forget to add that Mr. Balfour warned his 
hearers in a most impressive way against the folly of adopting 
courses which would inflict upon the country in peace-time 
the very evils which they were afraid of in time of war. We 
welcome this unmistakable declaration against the many 
schemes in favour of Protection, bounties, and Government 
granaries which have been before the public from time to time. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 913. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


i deplore the fact that there is no alternative Govern- 

ment available has become one of the commonplaces 
of our political life. The regret of which we speak is 
indulged in quite as freely by Unionists as by Home- 
rulers, and it is even whispered that many members of 
the present Ministry itself are more than willing to admit 
that it would be a good thing to give the other side a turn 
at the wickets. But those who are most anxious that there 
should be an alternative Ministry ready and willing to 
take up the work of government are also the first to admit 
that as things are at present an alternative Ministry could 
not be formed. And this not because there are not men 
of sufficient capacity and trust on the Opposition side, but 
owing sclely to the inability of the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion to agree among themselves. In other words, the 
Liberals, though called a party, are so much divided 
that they could not agree on a Prime Minister,—their 
differences, however, being based, not on great matters of 
principle, but on personal issues. It is, indeed, a most 
singular situation. The Liberal party is paralysed, and 
the country deprived of that homogeneous Opposition 
offering an alternative Government which is a necessary 
condition to the sound working of the party system, not 
because the Opposition is weak in statesmen, but solely 
because they cannot suppress personal feeling enough to 
work together. Well may the present Government retort 
to accusations of inefficiency: ‘ You tell us that we are so 
slack, so indifferent, so unbusinesslike that we cannot 
manage the affairs of the nation properly; but you, at any 
rate, must take a lower place, for you cannot even manage 
the affairs of a party.’ 

The optimists among the Liberals will probably reply 
to such criticisms as these by declaring that the dif- 
ferences are more apparent than real, and that all that 
is now needed to heal the breach in the Liberal party is the 
opportunity to take office. ‘Once let the present Adminis- 
tration go out, either owing to a Parliamentary débicle 
or to a defeat at a General Election, and the other side be 
sent for by the King, and the difficulties of the party 
will vanish like smoke. Men with nothing to bind them 
together may remain at variance, but the cement of public 
office will have a wonderfully cohesive effect.’ Such is the 
argument, and no doubt it is in part true; but it suffers 
from one capital defect. It is very unlikely that either 
Parliament or the country will afford the opportunity 
desired by the Liberals to bring their leaders together 
until it has been proved that the Opposition can present 
an alternative Ministry. The coming of the opportunity, 
in fact, depends on it being generally understood that there 
is a capable and homogeneous band of men ready and eager 
to accept the responsibility of governing the country. If 
it were known to-morrow that the leaders of the Opposition 
had come together, and had practically settled on the way in 
which they would undertake the task of government should 
it be offered to them, the prospects of the Liberal party 
would be instantly improved by some 50 per cent. This 
being so, is there no way in which the process of Liberal 
concentration could be accomplished ? Must the Achaeans 
always be kept in tears because their leaders are so 
quarrelsome or so incompris? We have no knowledge 
of the inner workings of the Liberal party, and as 
Unionists shall perhaps be denied the right to make the 
suggestion, but we sould have imagined that it would be 
possible to find a new leader under whom both Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could agree to 
work. Why should not Mr. Asquith be regarded as the 
Liberal Premier of the future, the man whom all the other 
leaders would inform the King was their choice if, obeying 
the strict Constitutional usage on a change of Ministry, the 
King were first to send for the ex-Premier among the 
Liberals? Mr. Asquith has, we admit, some disabilities as 
astatesman. It may be urged against him, for example, that 
he shows a certain want of that most valuable adjunct of 
statesmanship—imagination. But, on the other hand, no 
one can question his high character, his great braix-power, 
and, still more, his judgment. This is his distinguishing 
and most valuable characteristic. Again and again he has 
been exposed to the temptation to take the wrong view on 











national questions—the view that looks sound and moderaty 
at first sight, and yet is really hopelessly wrong and wy 

sound—but in almost all cases, indeed we had almost said 
in all cases except that of Home-rule, he has thrown his 
weight within his own party on the right side. This 
faculty of judgment is most difficult to describe or define 

but every business man recognises it, and knows jtg 
value in the practical affairs of life.. “He has got 
judgment” is perhaps the highest praise which ong 
business man can apply to another. And Mr. Asquith hag 
got firmness as well as judgment. Not only can he maka 
up his mind in the right way, but he can maintain his 
decision with firmness, and with firmness unspoiled by that 
fury which some men find essential to steadfastness in the 
face of opposition. In addition, Mr. Asquith possesses 
the gift of true moderation. His ‘is not the moderation 
which comes from lukewarmness or timidity, or from the 
dread of saying anything or being anything too definitely, 
or from being unwilling to take up a position from which a 
safe retreat would not be always open. True moderation of 
view is derived rather from the ability to see things in their 
proper proportions and to judge them soberly and fairly, 
It has, in fact, little or nothing to do with “hedging,” 
but belongs rather to the man who knows how to keep 
a straight path and to avoid extremes, not because they 
alarm him, but because they do not possess sufficient of 
the element of permanence to attract him. But these arg 
just the characteristics that the Liberal party now requira 
in their leader. It may be true, as is so generally alleged, 
that Mr. Asquith has no personal magnetism, none of tho 
fascination which ought to go with leadership; but many 
Liberals at the present time may feel that this is hardly an 
objection. They have had experience of a leader who 
certainly did not fail on this score, but his magnetism has 
helped them very little as a party. 


It may, of course, be argued that the notion of Mr, 
Asquith being formally regarded as the next Liberal 
Premier is fantastic, and that the assumption that Lord 
Rosebery, on the one hand, and Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, on the other, would serve under him is one 
which no one who knows anything about the party 
could entertain for a moment. Possibly; in any 
case, we make, as we have already said, no r0- 
fession to know the personal secrets of the Liberal 
party. We merely assert, and that without fear of contra- 
diction, that a Ministry with Mr. Asquith as Premier, 
Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Haldane 
as Lord Chancellor, Sir Edward Grey as Secretary of 
State for War or the Colonies, and Sir Henry Fowler 
once more at the India Office, and doing there, as he did 
before, the best possible service for the Empire, would com- 
mand the confidence of the country, and ought to be able 
to reconcile the conflicting elements in the Liberal party. 
Such a Ministry might not, of course, be able to reconcile 
those conflicting elements, but as far as we can see, 
there would be a better chance of such reconciliation 
under Mr. Asquith than under any other Liberal Prime 
Minister. It is clear that Lord Rosebery could not 
now combine the party under his leadership, for though 
he still keeps the ear of the country, he has not gained 
that of his party asa whole. Lord Rosebery has a great 
position im the country; but unless we are mistaken, 
the support and applause he obtains are derived quite as 
much from the ranks of the Unionists as from those of 
the Liberals. Again, the notion of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman being able to unite the party must be dis- 
missed as untenable. The feeling aroused in his case 
among the immediate followers of Lord Rosebery has been 
too intense. There remain, then, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 

rev, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Henry Fowler,—we leave Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley out of account, as it is 
generally understood that, for various reasons, both now 
consider themselves as outside practical party politics. But 
though Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane are both men 
of the highest standing, neither can be regarded as equal 
in weight to Mr. Asquith in the matter of government, for 
neither has as yet been in the Cabinet and been proved, 
as was Mr. Asquith, in the conduct and management of a 
great Department of State. Sir Henry Fowler, again, 
though a most competent and able statesman, would, 
it must be admitted, divide the party more than Mr. 
Asquith. In a word, Mr. Asquith is competent to be 
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Prime Minister, and, as far as we can see, divides the 
Liberal party least. Therefore we should be glad to see 
the Liberal party concentrate on him as the man who 
will form the next Administration should the Opposition 
succeed in turning the Government out. 


It may be asked why a Unionist newspaper presumes to 
occupy itself with a question so intimate as that of the 
next Liberal Premier,—a question which only members of 
the Opposition have a right to discuss. Our answer is 
that we consider the condition of the Opposition not only 
a national concern, but also a matter of Unionist concern. 
We desire to see the Unionist party strong, and its for- 
tunes controlled by vigoreus and efficient leaders. But 
those leaders will only be vigorous and efficient in 
office, and the Unionist Government will only flourish, 
when there is a strong Opposition. Given a weak 
Opposition—and no Opposition is anything but hopelessly 
weak which cannot present an able and homogeneous alter- 
native Government—and the Government is sure to lose 
its tone and force, to grow careless and indifferent in 
the conduct of public business, and to sacritice the best 
interests of its own party. We are, then, desirous of 
seeing a strong alternative Ministry made a possibility, 
since in the existence of such an alternative Ministry alone 
is there to be found security for the true safety and wel- 
fare of the Unionist party. While there is nothing to put 
in its place the party as a whole loses all control over the 
Government which springs from it. But Governments 
freed from such outside control, though they may do 
their work well enough in periods of peril, are seldom 
eflicient guardians of the national welfare in ordinary 
times. Unless there is a good alternative Ministry 
ready to come in, the Government in office is far too 
powerful and too unrestrained. But unrestrained power 
always goes to men’s heads and demoralises them. 





THE RUMOURS FROM CHINA. 


E are not able, unhappily, to believe very whole- 
heartedly in Lord Lansdowne as Foreign Secre- 

tary, but we find ourselves very often inclined strongly 
to sympathise with him. “The too vast orb of his 
fate,” to use Matthew Arnold’s fine expression, must 
press upon him so very heavily. As the Empire widens 
so do his cares; and the Empire widens by well-nigh 
a kingdom a year. Not a week passes without some 
new call upon his powers of diplomatic prevision ; scarcely 
one without ademand, sometimes from two or three quarters 
at once, for a fresh display of armed force. One day he 
hears of an expedition to Kano, about which city he 
probably knows as little as any man in the street, but 
which is sure to attract jealous attention both in France 
and Germany; and the next he is harassed with the dis- 
putes about the Hinterland of Aden, which wake up Con- 
stantinople and all the army of intriguers, Asiatic as well 
as Huropean, whose focus is Yildiz Kiosk. He had hardly 
escaped, if he has escaped, from the weary and dangerous 
Venezuelan trouble when the Premier was obliged to confess 
in the Commons that the Somaliland affair is growing and 
involves very serious issues—experts say it will cost ten 
millions before it is done, if it is done at all—and now there 
are rumours from China which at least call for some careful 
and perplexing thought. The Standard’s correspondents 
in T:entsin and Odessa, who seem to be both moderate and 
sensible, and whose accounts are at least coherent, affirm 
that the “ Boxer ” organisation is spreading fast; that its 
head is Prince Tuan, who is accumulating forces in Shensi ; 
and that its objects, openly avowed by all within the organi- 
sation, are the capture of supreme power at Pekin and 
the extirpation of the foreigner, always, be it remembered, 
possible if the movement covers the whole country. This 
might be taken to be merely an exaggeration of the un- 
doubted fact that Prince Tuan is relying for power, or, as 
it may be, for safety, upon the anti-fcreign feeling, but that 
the statement is confirmed by men of large experience like 
Dr. Colthurst, and by the heads of the Propaganda alarmed 
for the safety of their converts, who, as in 1900, would 
share the fate of the Europeans. The correspondent at 
Tientsin, moreover, adds to his account a still more alarming 
expression of opinion derived from leading Chirese,—viz., 
that the Court of Pekin favours, instead of opposing, the 
movement, is appointing anti-foreign Viceroys, and is 








courting Ambassadors and Ambassadors’ wives - to lull 
them into a false security. That, of course, is denied 
peremptorily by all Chinese officials, and probably by most 
Ambassadors; but it is at least possible that it is true. 
The policy of Pekin has usually been to yield for a time 
before any great internal movement; and we have always 
been unable to believe that the Empress-Regent, who is 
still all-powerful in China, has pardoned the foreigners 
who passed on her the unparalleled insult of driving her 
from her capital, and yet were so afraid of her that 
they did not demand her expulsion from power. The 
Empress, of course, may have bowed to facts, as 
Hapsburg Emperors have done before now; but if she 
entertains any thought of vengeance, the policy of letting 
the “ Boxer” movement grow till she could conveniently 
decide whether to repudiate or to lead it would be sure to 
attract a mind that may be great, but is certainly Oriental. 
The immensity of their dominion and of its population 
has a profound effect upon the mind of Chinese 
statesmen, who regard even severe defeats as mere 
incidents in the unswerving career of their great Empire. 
We in Europe, with our habitual contempt for Asiatic 
feeling, have never quite realised what the Chinese must 
have felt about the last war of invasion, the horrors which 
accompanied it, and the great tribute exacted at its close; 
and of all the Chinese the one most likely to feel deeply, 
and to conceal her feelings best till a convenient time, is 
the Empress-Regent. 

There is food for meditation for Lord Lansdowne in the 
Chinese rumours even if he disbelieves them, as, with the 
slow imagination which seems to mark all our Ministers 
of State, he probably does; and as he meditates lie 
will probably remember the great changes which the last 
few years have wrought in the British position in the Far 
East. We may not have lost strength there—indeed, we 
have not, for we have gained the Japanese Fleet, if not 
also the Japanese Army—but we have lost much of our 
freedom. We can no longer act alone. Any movement 
against foreigners in China would at once revive the 
European Concert, and if the Concert acted again it could 
not be contented a second time with a mere tnbute. There 
would be no more money to get, and any new claim to 
“compensation for the past and security for the future ” 
must be satisfied in territory. As the distribution must 
be among jealous rivals, that opens up a far-reaching 
prospect of dispute; and even that is not all. Our new 
obligations to Japan have to be considered. The Japanese 
would doubtless be most loyal and side with the Europeans, 
but they cannot in their own interest allow a further 
serious advance by Russia; and if Russia quarrels with 
them for interfering, or they quarrel with Russia for ad- 
vancing, we are bound in honour to make their cause our 
own. The complications might be, in the event of an out- 
break must be, most serious, and we have rather a habit 
of drifting till we find ourselves in their midst. We are 
sailing everywhere amongst derelicts, and trust rather too 
completely to the skill of the steersman, whose search- 
light is sometimes out of order, and the strength of the 
ship, which is very great no doubt, but which may be over- 
taxed. 

We shall be told by all manner of officials that what 
we have quoted as the latest rumours are only “the usual 
alarmist rubbish always pouring in from China.” It may 
be so, and we heartily hope it is so, our one real interest in 
China being peaceful trade on all the waters of the Empire ; 
but there are, with respect to news from Pekin, always 
two points to be remembered. One is that the force which 
drove the Chinese Army on the Legations still rules in 
China, is implicitly obeyed, and cannot have been con- 
ciliated by the result of the war. Austria after her defeat 
grew friendly to Prussia, who defeated her. But suppose 
every Austrian for years after Sadowa had found himself 
pillaged in order that a tribute to Berlin might be regularly 
paid. Would friendship have been so speedily renewed ? 
The other is that no European Foreign Office, except 
possibly the Russian, has ever succeeded, in spite of skilled 
agents and great resources, in feeling sure that it fully 
understood the forces which impel the Chinese Court. 
The accredited observers are blinded and the spies are 
terrorised. In the very last outrage, that of 1900, 
that Court may, for all the official proof in the 
possession of Europe, have been acting freely, or it 
may have been yielding to an irresistible current of 
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national feeling. Diplomatists at Pekin are like coachmen 
in a fog, their skill remaining perfect, but useless because 
of the absence of the conditions essential to its use. It is 
this apparently incurable ignorance which makes watch- 
fulness so necessary, and renders the Cassandras, who are 
usually nuisances, quite useful members of society. They 
do not convince Minisiers in any country, but they compel 
them to feel anxious and to study optimistic assurances 
with a certain lingering doubt. We do not expect Lord 
Lansdowne to take precautions which, whether wise or 
foolish, would at once awaken Continental jealousy; but 
he may at least remember clearly that last time every 
Minister at Pekin except the French disbelieved all 
warnings, and the Frenchman only believed them a little 
because he thought the French Bishop might hear things 
which did not reach the Legations. 





THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE 
EXECUTIVE. 


HE close of the fifty-seventh Congress of the United 
States, and of a Session which has been well-nigh 
barren, has given rise to a great deal of very free criticism 
in the American Press,—criticism which has been specially 
directed against the Senate. The Senate is represented as 
having during the last two years unjustly aggrandised itself, 
and as “levying blackmail on the House of Representa- 
tives, enforcing corrupt claims by the threat of stopping 
money Bills.” At the same time, the Senate, it is generally 
agreed, even though it has gained in power, has not gained 
in prestige. The fact that there exists within it a species 
of liberum veto, and that any single Member of the body 
can if he chooses, and has the physical force necessary, 
defeat any measure, has caused a deep sense of indigna- 
tion. The Senate, it will be remembered, has no rules of 
procedure, and the presiding officer no authority or control 
over the debates. Hence no discussion can be closed or 
vote taken save by unanimous consent. The result is that 
any Senator who has determined that a Bill shall not 
pass has only got to talk it to death by means of persistent 
oratory. No vote can be taken till he has finished his 
speech, which may stretch over any number of adjourn- 
ments, for noone has the power to stophim. This is what 
has actually happened during the Session just closed. A 
Senator who was determined that the Panama Canal Bill 
should not pass deliberately vetoed it by a torrent of talk. 
In other words, there is no certainty as to legislation unless 
the Senate is unanimous. As in the old Polish Diet, the 
voice of a single Member can shatter any and every project of 
legislation, no matter how beneficial and how much desired 
by the majority of the nation. For many years it was 
believed that public opinion could be relied on to keep the 
Senate in order; but even this uncertain safeguard has now 
failed, and the Senate, or, rather, the unreasonable and 
arbitrary individual Senators who, though ina minority, 
control that body, utterly disregard the wishes of the 
nation as a whole. How strong is the feeling aroused 
against the Senate may be gathered from the fact that so 
sober a newspaper as the New York Evening Post writes 
as it does. After likening the so-called courtesy of the 
Senate to the methods of highwaymen, the Evening 
Post declares that its “arrogant disregard of the 
public interest is shameless, and the result of it so 
humiliating, even disastrous, as must soon become in- 
tolerable to the country.” ‘That view, adds the Times 
correspondent in New York, is expressed far and wide, but 
the Senate goes its own way, heedless of public opinion or 
of the general condemnation. 

After making the necessary deduction for newspaper 
exaggeration, we cannot help feeling that such writing 
does to avery considerable extent represent the sentiment of 
thinking America as regards the action of the Senate. 
The feeling is intensified owing to the fact that Americans 
generally are, and ought to be, proud of the Senate. The 
Senate has played a very great part in American history, 
and, on the whole, the tremendous power and authority 
wielded by the Senate have hitherto been well exercised. 
Again, no one whose eyes are not blinded by momentary 
annoyance at the recent action of the Senate will deny that 
the majority of the Senators are statesmen of great political 
ability, as well as men of high character. There are few 
sights in the political world on either side of the Atlantic 
more impressive than the Senate in Session. The sense, not 


ig of a very high standard of personal capacity, but of 
‘he immense powers which it wields, seems to pervade th 

Assembly. The smallness of their numbers, the fact that 
they are armed with authority which is executive as well 
as legislative, and the knowledge that they represent not 
mere localities but States in their corporate capacity, and 
States which are often as populous as European kingdoms 

naturally fill each individual Senator with the sense of 
personal distinction. A United States Senator is a very 
great man, and he knows it; and the Senate as a whole 
is intensely conscious and proud of the might, majesty 

and dominion which it wields. To make a comparison, 
It matters very little what an individual Member of the 
British House of Commons thinks and means to do, stil] 
less what an individual British Peer thinks and means to 
do, on any given subject; but it matters a very great deal 
what a single United States Senator thinks and meang 
to do. A Member of the House of Commons, and also 
of the American House of Representatives, has, that is 
to say, very little sense of power merely from his member- 
ship. It only comes to him when he knows that he can 
influence a number of other Members to act with him 
and under his leadership. The Senator, even though he 
knows that he stands alone and that he can persuade no 
other Senator to act with him, is still conscious simply 
from his position as a Senator that he is a power in the 
land. And in addition, the Senate, from tradition, and 
from an instinct which affects all bodies of its kind, is 
possessed of a strong sense of esprit de corps. No corpora- 
tion, no college, no club, no regiment, ever held together 
more strongly or was more keen to assert its privileges and 
its powers. We know how such esprit de corps will often 
enable a feeble and useless institution composed of most 
ordinary men to hold its own against attack from without, 
Imagine the strength of a body inspired with this sense 
of esprit de corps when its Members are all picked men, 
and more than half of them are among the ablest statesmen 
and men of affairs on the American Continent; and when 
the Constitution has given them collectively a veto over all 
the affairs of the American Republic. The Senate can 
veto every appointment made by the President, whether 
the man nominated for office be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or an Ambassador, or merely a Collector of Customs, 
Again, the Senate can, by refusing to pass it, veto any Bill 
sent up from the Lower House, no matter whether the Bill 
is concerned with the raising or spending of money or with 
alterations in the law. Lastly, not a majority, but any 
minority which numbers over a third of the Senate, can 
refuse to ratify any treaty presented for ratification by the 
President. Thus the Executive can make no binding 
Treaty with any foreign Power unless it can obtain a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate. In other words, the Senate 
can say the final word, not only in regard to all legislation, 
but in regard to all finance, all appointments to high 
office, and to the foreign affairs of the nation. It is 
true that the House of Commons indirectly, though not 
directly, can also exercise all these powers; but in the 
case of our sovereign Assembly there is a difference 
fraught with tremendous consequences. The House of 
Commons has immediate responsibility joined with power. 
The Senate has naked power unclothed by responsibility. 
Effective responsibility is secured with us by the fact that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet are in effect chosen by the 
House of Commons, and are responsible to it, and there- 
fore the House of Commons, as long as it has confidence in 
the Government, is bound to support them,—or rather, if 
it loses its confidence in them, they cease to be Ministers, 
and cease to exercise any authority in the State. In the 
case of the Senate there is no such connecting-link between 
the men in whom the right to say the ultimate word on 
so many great questions resides and the men who are 
responsible for the executive work,—i.e., the President 
and his Cabinet. The President and his Cabinet, when 
the Senate will not endorse their foreign policy as set 
forth in a Treaty, cannot resign and allow other Ministers 
to take their place. They can only recognise their im- 
potence and go on with the work of government. We 
admit, of course, that the case looks much worse on paper 
than in fact, and that, as always happens in Anglo-Saxon 
communities, the American Senate in matters of really 
great moment shows itself willing to help the Executive, 
and recognises the fact that the President’s Government 
must be carried on. If the President lets the Senate 
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know that he deems it of vital importance that such- 


ch a Treaty should be ratified or such a person 
appointed, the thing will be done, even though the Senate 
does not altogether approve. A President, however, 
cannot always be making such appeals, and as the execu- 
tive action of the United States Government develops, as 
+, is doing and is bound to do, the risk of the Senate 
spoiling the work of the national Government because it 
has power divorced from true responsibility becomes very 
creat. We shall be told, perhaps, that the Senate feels 
the sense of responsibility, and so in a sense it no doubt 
does; but it is merely a general moral responsibility, and 
not an executive responsibility. When it has rejected a 
Treaty, for example, it does not fall to it to consider in 
what other and new ways the embarrassments and difli- 
culties which were the origin of the Treaty can be met. 
The sense of responsibility is, in fact, incomplete because 
the Senate does not fully feel the consequences of its acts. In 
justice, those who say “ No” ought to be obliged forthwith 
to carry out the negative policy ; but the Senate not only 
says “ No,” but insists on putting “ No ” into the mouthis of 
the people who wanted to say “ Yes,” and then bids them 
work out the consequences of “No” as best they can. 
No one is surprised that perplexed statesmen have some- 
times wondered whether it would not be wise to accredit 
their Ambassadors to the Senate as well as to the President 
of the United States for Treaty purposes, for after all they 
are the body on whom the fate of Treaties depends. 


An Englishman cannot be brought face to face with 
a political anachronism without his asking: “ What is 
the remedy?” In this case, however, we doubt whether 
any immediate remedy is within sight. We have, of 
course, the general assurancs that the good sense of the 
American people will prevent any actual catastrophe 
arising from the Senate’s possession of executive power with- 
out executive responsibility ; but beyond this it is really 
impossible to prophesy. No doubt if the Senate would 
consent to rules of procedure, and so allow the majority 
to rule, a good deal would be accomplished ; but something 
more would still be wanted. It might be possible also to 
alter the custom of the Constitution so as to allow the Presi- 
dent to nominate for his Cabinet Members of the Senate 
possessing the confidence of the majority of that body ; but 
even if this were done, it would not really help, because the 
House of Representatives might still be hostile, and its 
hostility could not be disregarded by a Ministry as can 
that of our House of Lords. Again, the President has too 
much independent power to make it possible for him to 
change his Ministers because they had lost the confidence 
of the Senate. Plans for “coupling up” the Cabinet and 
the Senate would fail because the real power does not, as 
with us, rest in the Commons alone, but is divided 
between the President and the two Houses. But though 
it looks as if there were no remedy possible, we feel con- 
vinced that as time goes on one of two things must happen. 
Either the powers of the President will grow until some- 
how or other they dominate those of the Senate, or else the 
Senate will draw to itself the powers of the President, and 
will control and direct the action of the Executive, and 
not merely veto it. Time, however, can alone show which 
will win, the Senate or the Presidency, for it is clear that 
the present divided control will not last for ever. The 
histories of all political communities prove that power tends 
to consolidate and to concentrate, not to spread. We may 
be wrong, but in the struggle we incline to back the Presi- 
dency ; yet against that view is the fact that in the Anglo- 
Saxon world the Committee has generally in the end pre- 
vailed over the individual, though no doubt the Committee 
has in fact, though informally, been usually run by 
one man. 


and-su 





STALENESS IN POLITICS. 


ROFESSING, of course, to give the friendliest advice, 

Sir John Gorst makes in the Nineteenth Century of 

this month a grave attack upon the Unionist Government. 
He accuses them of breaking, or rather of not fulfilling, 
their pledges of social reform, of which he produces a for- 
midable list. He offers this-and-that explanation of their 
failure, one rather striking one being that every reform 
interests many Departments, and that the difficulty of 
moving many Departments at once without an intolerable 
amount of delay and friction is almost insuperable; while 


another is the nervous dread of stirring up electoral 
difficulties. He proposes, therefore, as his remedy what 
would amount to an official revolution,—a great increase in 
the powers of city and county municipalities, who should 
be allowed, and indeed obliged, to carry out the pressing 
reforms required, especially in education and the regulation 
of associated labour, without interference or too much 
supervision from the central authority. A great city or 
county should, in fact, as we understand Sir John Gorst, 
| be invested with “ legislative” authority equal in degree to 
that of an American State, though of course much more 
limited in its range. 

We are not about to discuss Sir J. Gorst’s proposal to- 
day. We have not his belief in “ devolution,” which is 
often only cowardly shirking, and we think the financial 
difficulties would prove much more serious than he does, 
while we cannot say that the great municipalities of the 
world inspire us with any eager confidence in unchecked 
localism. But it is true, and such members of the 
Government as can think will do well to ponder the fact, 
that Sir John Gorst expresses in his own way, under an 
appearance of giving advice, a feeling very deeply rooted 
in the public mind, the feeling, namely, that this Ministry 
has, in sporting phrase, “ gone a little stale.” The Ministry 
will reply that they have been somewhat overburdened by 
fate; that they have had many great things to do, from the 
conquest of South Africa, and the establishment of new 
relations with the Colonies, to the settlement of the educa- 
tion controversy, the imposition of new taxes, and the 
escape from the Venezuelan muddle ; but the country, while 
quite acknowledging their services, is not content. It is in 
the mood of the audience which applauds a favourite actor, 
but whispers all the while that he is “ going off.” The 
grave politician, as well as “the man in the street,” thinks 
that on minor questions the Cabinet do not display 
resourcefulness enough, or insight enough, or resolution 
enough ; that they shirk decisions by appointing endless 
Commissions, when they might gather from experts all the 
knowledge they want in a tenth of the time; and that they 
drift, from sheer incapacity to keep in touch with public 
sentiment, into blunders like the failure to prosecute Mr. 
Whitaker Wright. You can see their thought in occa- 
sional divisions, when the majority becomes as attenuated 
as a patient with severe indigestion; in the constant 
querulous muttering that “there is no alternative Govern- 
ment”; in the careful apologies made for them by second- 
rate men ; and in the kind of longing that Mr. Chamberlain 
should return “just to brace them up a bit.” It is, 
however, needless to multiply proofs, for the Ministers 
themselves must be conscious of the fact, which they 
perceive almost every night in the languor or un- 
enthusiastic tolerance with which their proposals are 
received by their own supporters in the House of 
Commons, which again itself shows many signs of being 
just as weary as they are. It is like a House in its sixth 
Session instead of its third. 

The lassitude, or staleness, call it which you will, is not 
unnatural. You take an over-large Committee of men, 
most of whomare well past even the late “ middle age ” of our 
day, when men of forty are accounted young, and set them 
to do a huge piece of work—for the government of this 
complicated Empire is a huge piece of work—and this at 
what proves a most difficult and exhausting crisis. You 
give them nearly absolute power in the shape of a majority 
which nothing can shake, you drown them in details as 
well as great questions, you leave them without the effective 
opposition which is so strong an intellectual stimulant, 
you deprive them—this is accidental, but it is a well- 
marked accident—of any spurring incentive from ambitions 
below them, and what can you expect as results? They 
grow tired, not as the lazy grow tired, but as the industrious 
grow tired; that is, they do their work carefully, but they 
work in a groove, they postpone any new job as long as 
they can, they trust well-worn subordinates, and they cease 
to think out difficult propositions. Above all, and most 
disastrous of all in a State ultimately governed by opinion, 
they lose touch with the outside world, come to regard its 
half-approval as suflicient, and either cease to hear or are 
indifferent to its occasional low growl. You can see the 
same process in any other great Committee—it is patent 
at this minute in the directing body of every great railway 





—in any first-class solicitor’s office, and even, we are told, 
in those houses of business of which all rivals are afraid. 
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There is nothing in State administration to shield the 
administrators from similar effects, and this to produce 
them,—that the real burden of administration falls mostly 
on the elderly, and that, under the British political 
etiquettes, the introduction of new blood into a Cabinet is 
very difficult. After a few years of fairly prosperous life a 
Cabinet grows lax, tends to let things drift, avoids mental 
fatigue, and splits, as all other Committees do, into 
practically irresponsible departments. The public, which 
is always a little in a hurry, and perhaps unduly admires 
rapid decision, seeing these things, first grows indifferent, 
then critical, and then sulky, till it finally revolts and tries 
other agents. Nobody is much to blame—there is nobody 
to blame, we believe, for instance, for this Whitaker 
Wright muddle, except the preposterous theory of the 
Department that it must never prosecute unless sure of a 
verdict —but the change in public confidence at last 
effected is as great as if everybody were blameworthy. 

Are there any remedies? We think there are two, one 
of which we are a little tired of stating. .The Premier 
should always, persistently, keep on supplying momentum, 
as a good coachman does to his team. His colleagues 
should be afraid to grow slack or stale under terror 
of his whip. It is useless to say that he must grow 
tired too like his colleagues, for many successful Kings 
of history have held the reins for their whole lives, 
and yet have never grown stale. No doubt such a King 
is much protected from detail, and governs by conversation 
rather than minute-writing; but so can a Premier, if he 
chooses to exert the authority properly belonging to his 
office. His whisper of reproof should be as effective as a 
nearly carried vote of censure. The other remedy, of 
which we sometimes despair, is a relaxation of the conven- 
tional rule that a Cabinet Minister is never to be put out 
of office for inadequate success. It should be possible to 
drop a Minister when needful, as he is dropped in America 
or in any one of the really Menankiont countries. At 
present a politician, once admitted into the Cabinet, thinks 
himself safe, and is defended, let him be never so lax or 
inefficient or worn out, by the whole body of his colleagues. 
No doubt that system has its advantages,—first, in making 
“Cabinet rank” an object of ambition to the strong, 
and secondly, in giving to Cabinet Ministers a certain 


independence sometimes of the greatest benefit to their | 


deliberations. The disadvantages, nevertheless, outweigh 
the advantages, especially when Cabinets grow old, and 
tired, and too much inclined to consider inaction or usual 
action as the line of least resistance. Such a change in 
the etiquettes would give opportunity for the introduction 
of new blood, and so give hope to the energetic, who are 
now disheartened by the prospect of endless waiting. It 
is useless to praise sinecures for their occasional utility, for 
the public prejudice, built on a long history of jobbery, is 
immovable; but a dozen large pensions would not be wasted 
if they made voluntary reconstructions a little easier. We 
shall have to learn yet that we cannot govern an Empire 
whose business every day grows more complex without 
some smoothly working plan of getting rid of the incom- 
petent or the stale. 





ALIENS IN LONDON. 


REY things excite the House of Commons more than 
any sign of an agreement between the Front Benches. 
The private Member at once recognises his natural enemies, 
—the enemy in the present and the enemy in the past. It 
was only to be expected, therefore, that when Mr. Bryce 
followed Mr. Gerald Balfour in deprecating legislation on 
alien immigration in advance of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, the Houseshould at once become excited; and in 
the end Mr. Bonar Law had to be put up to protest that there 
was no lack of sympathy with the amendment on the part 
of Ministers, and to promise on their behalf that “the 
moment the Commissioners handed in their Report the 
Government would consider it with a view to secing 
whether it was possible for them to do anything by way 
of legislation.” All things considered, a more non-com- 
mitting pledge could hardly have been given. Presumably 
the Report of every Royal Commission is considered by 
the Government. For what else, indeed, are Royal Com- 
missions appointed? In most cases, it is true, the result 
of the process is the discovery that it will not be “possible 
for them to do anything by way of legislation,” and we 
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cannot but suspect that this will be the outcome in the 
present instance. But as no Government can do much 
less than promise consideration, so no Government can d 
much more, and Sir Howard Vincent was forced ions 
content with what he had extracted from Mr. Bonar Law 
and withdraw his amendment. F 


The first duty of an agitator is to be sincere, and want 
of sincerity is a charge that the agitators against alien 
immigration have certainly laid themselves open to. The 
alien appears in two different and irreconcilable characters 
At one time we have him poor, ragged, diseased, the Worst 
and lowest form of human rubbish dumped down on our 
too hospitable shores. He brings to this country a depth 
of degradation to which we were previously strangers 
Poverty greater than any that Englishmen have ever 
known has bred in him an ineradicable pauper taint. Hg 
turns to the rates as to a fund of hitherto undreamed.-of 
wealth, and the decent workman or the struggling trades. 
man of East London has to pinch a little more in order to 
support this new inmate of the workhouse or this new 
petitioner for outdoor relief. It is a terrible picture, and 
we do not wonder that the legislators for whose benefit it 
is, painted feel that something must be done to make it no 
longer a true portrait. We cannot raise the alien’s con. 
dition ; he has already passed into an abyss from which 
there is no return. But we can do something to prevent 
his landing in England. We can make regulations which 
will ensure that it shall no longer be to the interest of the 
shipowners in whose vessels he comes over to embark him 
at the port of origin. It is not philanthropy that makes 
them take him on board, and as soon as they discover that 
they will only have to carry him back at their own cost 
their vessels will be closed against him. It is difficult—it 
is almost impossible—to resist the plea for legislation as 
thus set out. The argument for keeping out a stream of 
diseased paupers, who come here only to be supported out 
of the public purse until they die, seems conclusive. 

In the next speech, however—often later on in the very 
same speech—the alien immigrant appears in quite a new 
light. The pauper from a far country marked for death 
even when he lands, and seeking only some place of shelter 
in which to draw his last aching breath, has disappeared, 
and in his place we have the alien, poor, indeed, at starting, 
but not at all intending to remain poor. He has all the 
intelligence of the wonderful race to which he belongs, he 
rapidly adapts himself to the ways of his new country, he 
saves money almost from the first because his standard of 
comfort is far lower than that of the lowest Englishman. 
He does not care how many hours he works or what wages 
he takes. And the result of it all is that in a year or two 
from being a workman he becomes an employer, and before 
long is found making arrangements for importing other 
immigrants, who will start from the point at which he 
started, and make the progress that he has made. 

Either or both of these descriptions may be true, but it 
is hardly possible that both can be true.. At all events, 
they cannot be true of the same persons at the same time. 
But the opponents of alien immigration go very near to 
disregarding this obvious fact. They commonly begin 
with the pauper, and end with the dangerous rival. It is 
natural, perhaps, that they should adopt this order, 
because it enables them to put the plausible side 
of their case first, and yet not omit the side which most 
interests their constituents if they happen to be Metro- 
politan Members. Probably if the alien immigrant were 
really the miserable and hopeless wretch he is first 
described, the movement for keeping him out would lose 
half of such force as it has. The East Londoner is not 
greatly moved by the growing cost of poor relief. What 
with the equalisation of rates on the one hand, and the 
system of compounding on the other, he does not feel the 
burden very acutely. But he does feel the presence of 
workmen who will take lower wages than he has hitherto 
taken, and by their numbers make it harder to obtain 
work in the frequently recurring seasons when it happens 
to be scarce. His cry for the exclusion of aliens 1s 
perfectly intelligible, and we should have more respect 
for his mouthpieces in Parliament if they frankly accepted 
his standpoint. But this is just what they do not do. On 
the contrary, they are always putting forward contradictory 
arguments. It the alien is a foredoomed and predestined 
pauper, how cun he be the British workman’s most 
dangerous rival? The mere scum and refuse of Europe, 
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the residuum which is no longer tolerated even in Russian 
Poland, cannot surely by the mere fact of breathing the 
air of England crowd out the native labourer. To set up 
new industries, to create new demands for workers, may 
be a process hurtful to particular classes, but it is a kind 
of injury which only men of active brains, of quick intelli- 
ence, of unusual industry, can possibly inflict. If we 
are to exclude alien immigrants by Act of Parliament, 
let us make up our minds beforehand what is to be 
the ground of our interference. What are we going to 
shut out the alien for? Is it for his faults or his virtues, 
his diligence or his indolence, the fact that he lands in 
England without money or the fact that before he has 
heen in the country six months he has begun to grow rich ? 
Rither view might conceivably offer so: e reasons for ex- 
cluding him, but those who supply them ought to make 
their choice once for all which it is that they mean to 
rely on. 

We have no doubt that the reason which lies at the 
back of the agitation is the one that is most creditable to 
the immigrant. Poor as he doubtless is, he does not mean 
toremain poor. He gives his whole mind to raising him- 
self out of the condition in which he found himself on 
landing. Nor has he, it is needless to say, the faintest 
consideration for the workmen who are in possession of the 
field. They are rivals, and he knows of no code of law 
or honour which prevents him from profiting at their 
expense. All this may be conceded, but hardly without 
entailing some very inconvenient consequences. If we 
begin to protect labour against competition, where are we 
tostop? IEf it is expedient to protect labour against the 
competition of the maker of goods, why is it inex- 
pedient to protect it against the manufactured article ? 
These aliens are said to have introduced at least one new 
industry into London, that of cheap tailoring. If the native 
tailor is to be protected against the importation of work- 
men from abroad, is he also to be protected against the 
importation of clothes from abroad? We can understand 
that there may be a reason for resorting to both methods ; 
what we fail to see is how there can be an overpowering 
reason in the one case and no reason at all in the other. 
The truth is that Protection must be taken all in all, or 
not at all. If once the legislator begins interfering with 
the ordinary course of trade when left to itself, he can 
never count upon stopping short at this or that point. 

One thing, however, it is not only possible but right to 
do. The alien has no claim whatever to have the sanitary 
laws relaxed in his favour. He should be forbidden to 
land in certain conditions of disease, he should be com- 
pelled when he has landed to conform to the regulations 
of the sanitary authorities. Indeed, the accusations of 
which the alien immigrant is the object would be more 
properly directed against the officials whose duty it is to 
prevent overcrowding and to insist on the precautions 
necessary to the maintenance of a proper standard of 
public health. If the alien standard of life and decency 
falls below the minimum which the law has laid down, he 
should be compelled to conform to that minimum. If his 
habits have disclosed some weak places in the law, an 
amending Act should be passed to make those weak places 
strong. If in this way he is the means of effecting further 
improvements in our sanitary administration, he will in 
the end prove a benefactor rather than a nuisance. 








MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

HE words which form the title of this article sum up, 
perhaps as concisely as possible, a question which has 
provoked, and must always provoke, the deepest thought 
of mankind. It would be absurd to deny to Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace the power of deep thinking, but on reading 
the remarkable article which under the above title he has con- 
tributed to the current number of the Fortnightly Review 
we cannot help wondering why Mr. Wallace, if not to 
strenvthen, at all events to indicate the strength of his case, 
did not begin by defining the meaning of the chief word he 
employs. To the discussion of that definition—a definition 
which, to our mind, ought to precede any argument regarding 
so immense a problem—we shall come presently. First, how- 
ever, it may be convenient to summarise briefly the main points 
of Mr. Wallace’s argument. These are, as we understand 
them : (1) that the stellar universe is limited in extent ; (2) that 





the earth on which we live occupies an absolutely central 
position in that universe; (3) that it is extremely unlikely 
that in the universe there exists another earth capable of 
bearing life such as is found upon ours; (4) that our position 
as regards the millions of visible stars being thus unique 
“the supreme end and purpose of this vast universe was the 
production and development of the living soul in the perish- 
able body of man.” 


We will take these points in order, setting out so far as 
space will allow Mr. Wallace’s main arguments in sup- 
port of them. First, then, as to the question whether or not 
the universe is limited. Mr. Wallace asks: “Are the stars 
infinite in number?” and answers, that as the powers of 
the telescope have grown, so the number of new stars has 
been revealed in smaller and smaller proportions, “ indicating 
that we are approaching the outer limits of the starry system.” 
Telescopes of the highest powers do not reveal in the darkest 
patches of the heavens more stars than telescopes of very 
moderate size. This, he argues, “could not possibly happen 
if stars were infinite in number, or even if they extended in 
similar profusion into spaces very much greater than those to 
which our telescopes can reach, because, in that case, these 
dark backgrounds would be illuminated by stars so distan‘ as 
to be separateiy invisible, as in the case of the Milky Way.” 
Further, he urges, if the number of stars were infinite, the 
combined amount of light thrown out by them would be at 
least as much as that which we receive from the sun at noon- 
day. To realise this, you are asked to imagine a series of 
concentric spheres, each equally strewn with stars of the same 
average brightness, and each the same distance from the first, 
which includes only the stars visible to the naked eye. Although 
the stars belonging to each receding sphere would send us, star 
for star, less light, still the diminution of light from each star 
would becompensated for by the vastly greater numbers of stars 
in each successively larger sphere. That is as muchas to say that 
if the stars were infinite in number, we should receive so much 
light from them as not to be aware of their existence; we 
should live in a perpetual day, seeing no stars at all,—rather 
a curious conclusion. We do not admit the force of the 
argument, since if the imagined spheres are not equally 
strewn with stars the conclusion vanishes; but we pass on to 
the second of the main points we have selected from Mr. 
Wallace’s argument. The second point is this: that the most 
important feature in the heavens is the vast, irregular, nebu- 
lous ring known as the Milky Way. We must be situated, 
we are told, “ not in any part of it, as was once supposed, but 
at or near the very central point in the plane of the ring, that 
is, nearly equally distant from any part of it.” If we were 
not so situated, the ring would not appear to us so symmetrical 
as it does; if we were nearer one side than the other, the 
nearer side would appear broader. But the ring does not 
appear broader on one side than on the other; and Mr. 
Wallace asks, in effect, why, if our solar system is really in 
the centre of this great circle, “no one seems to have thought 
it worth while to ask why it is so”; why, in short, we lie in 
the centre of “ the whole material universe.” Next, we come 
to the contention that it is unlikely that there exists in 
the universe another earth like our own. Here we have 
five subsidiary points. For the existence of such another 
earth five conditions seem to be required. In the case 
of our earth (1) the distance from the sun is such as tc 
keep the temperature of the soil perpetually at a degree 
compatible with the sustenance of animal life; (2) we have 
an atmosphere of sufficient extent and density to allow 
of the production of clouds and dews: and we know that this 
amount of atmosphere depends largely upon the mass of a 
planet, so that planets like Mars, for example, whose density 
is only one-eighth that of the earth, would have an atmosphere 
unsuitable for earth-humanity; (3) we have oceans whose 
tides regulate and equalise our temperature, and those tides 
are largely dependent on our satellite the moon: (4) these 
oceans are enormously deep, and are therefore permanent 
and most remarkable features of the earth’s surface; (5) we 
get an uninterrupted supply, from our deserts and vol- 
canoes, of wind-carried atmospheric dust, known to be 
necessary for the production of rain-clouds and mists. 
What is the probability, Mr. Wallace asks, that these 
five conditions are coincident to the existence of another 
earth: further, even if these conditions are coincident to the 
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existence of such another earth now, what is the probability 
of that coincidence having also existed, as with us, in unbroken 
continuity for perhaps hundreds of millions of years? Finally, 
taking all these main and subsidiary points into considera- 
tion, Mr. Wallace comes to the conclusion that “those 
thinkers may be right, who, holding that the universe is a 
manifestation of Mind, and that the orderly development of 
Living Souls supplies an adequate reason why such an universe 
should have been called into existence, believe that we our- 
selves are its sole and sufficient result, and that nowhere else 
than near the central position in the universe which we 
occupy, could that result have been attained.” 


Mr. Wallace expresses the opinion that “ Agnostics and 
Materialists will no doubt object that the want of all 
proportion between the means and the end condemns this 
theory from the very foundation’’; and he asks in answer 
whether there is any such want of proportion. “ Given 
infinite space and infinite time, there can be no such thing 
as want of proportion.” We agree with Mr. Wallace in 
thinking that this question of proportion would be the first to 
occur to a mind with a tendency towards agnosticisin: but we 
hold also that it would be one of the first questions to occur 
to every mind believing in an Intelligent Cause at the back of 
the universe; further, that it could and would occur to an 
evenly balanced mind able to accept the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. But to state our difference of opinion 
with Mr. Wallace as broadly as possible, we entirely fail to 
follow him in his conception of a limited universe. Why 
does he not define the meaning of the word “universe” ? 
What, after all, do we mean by the term “the universe” ? 
Do we use the term as comprehensively embracing the 
whole scheme of the Creator’s plan, or do we mean 
merely the conglomeration of suns and planets which are 
revealed to us by the telescope, including in that conglomera- 
tion a few more million neighbouring suns and worlds which 
the telescope has not yet shown, but may still show us? 
Surely the latter conception is not only petty, but demons- 
trably untenable. Mr. Wallace argues for a limited stellar 
universe. It must be limited, he urges, because after 
our telescopes have penetrated to a certain distance they 
find fewer and fewer stars, and because there is no light shed 
on this earth such as we should expect from an infinite 
number of stars. But, it may be replied, even if it is a 
demonstrable fact that at a certain distance from this earth 
the stars which may be said to be connected with this earth 
suddenly or gradually cease to occur; and if, therefore, we 
are led on to the conclusion that the stars our telescopes show 
us hang in a sort of great, bright cluster, with billions of 
dimly-lighted miles between sun and sun, suspended in infinite 
space; still, even so, why limit your conception of the 
Creator's universe to so small a thing as that? Small, 
because a cluster of stars measuring in diameter any number 
of billions of miles must be small to the Mind capable of com- 
prehending infinity. Why should there not be an infinite 
number of such clusters of stars, of such “universes,” 
to adopt for the moment the meaning which Mr. 
Wallace apparently attaches to the word? To take a 
very earthly simile, if we may suppose Mr. Wallace’s 
limited stellar universe to be represented by a_ glow- 
worm in a Surrey garden, we can still conceive of another 
universe represented by a firefly in a forest in Brazil. How 
should the glowworm know of the firefly? We are told that 
the laws of light conclusively prove that “the universe of 
luminous stars” is limited. That presupposes that the strew- 
ing of space with stars is regularly continuous. Yet, con- 
ceding that light diminishes with distance, why should not 
one bright universe be invisible to another separated from it 
by a stupendous breadth of darkness ? 


Perhaps, however, there is yet a larger conclusion to be 
drawn. The Greek philosopher wrote that if horses had 
gods, their gods would be horses. That is a saying which is 
deeply applicable to men’s reasoning about the infinite and 
the immeasurable. We are confronted with something which 
we call a universe, and which is composed of great suns and 
great spaces. We reason about universes, therefore, as if all 
universes must be so composed. But how can we limit the 
Creator’s mind to a conception of a universe composed only 
of suns and spaces? That, as it seems to us, is a question 
wholly disregarded by those who argue, like Mr. Wallace, 


that “we ourselves are the sole and sufficient result” of what 
he calls “the universe.” We should check all argument about 
the purpose and the finiteness of the universe by the reflectio: 
inspiring rather than humiliating or terrible, that the wae 
as we see it may be, nay must he, included in a universe of 
which we cannot have any conception,—except that it is open 
to us to believe that it is good. 


One word more. We are most willing to go along with those 
who desire to show the imperative, nay overwhelming, signif. 
cance of the human soul, and have no sympathy with those who 
see in man nothing but an insect crawling between earth ang 
sky. It does not, however, seem to us in any true sense to 
exalt the immortal part of man, the spirit within, to claim go 
tremendous, so magnificent a position for the cage or prison. 
house of his body,—the planet called earth. For God, and for 
God only, as it seems to us, can the definition of time and space 
have any complete meaning. It is no doubt true, as Sir Thomas 
Browne said so finely, that for God “the last trump has 
already sounded,” and no doubt it is also true that for Him 
space is not infinite, but “one and altogether.” For us, 
however, both time and space are infinite,—without end ag 
without beginning. 





THE MINOR MORALIST. 


M™ HUGH BELL has published a new volume of 
essays. The book is called “The Minor Moralist” 
(E. Arnold, 4s. 6d. net), and deals with “the art of everys 
day conduct,”’—<.e., with “our trivial duty to our neigh. 
bour.” All seven essays are, we think, very good; two 
of them seem to us to he quite charming, full of common. 
sense and humour, without a touch either of censorious. 
ness or cynicism. If every one had good manners, the world 
would, no doubt, be a happier place; and Mrs. Bell pleads 
for the better and more systematic teaching of manners in 
youth, and for their more systematic study in middle age, 
for those who would teach well must not let their knowledge 
get rusty. Certain elementary axioms relating to polite 
behaviour are, she argues, successfully impressed upon 
children in such a way that they never forget them, but 
there is “no course of second-grade instruction in demeanour,” 
All but the very foundation of manners are learned by young 
people in the hard school of experience. “We allow them 
to try,” she writes, “by practical experience whether it is 
by being pompous, offhand, or patronising that you can 
make yourself the most disagreeable, and how long other 
people will enjoy talking to you if you are looking the 
while with ill-concealed inattention over their shoulder. And 
yet these are things which it is important to know, and these 
are things which should be deliberately taught and not left to 
chance.” No doubt if such things could be taught by precept 
it would be well. The question is,—Can they? That bad 
manners handicap in a most unfair degree every runner in the 
race of life, we all admit. We have all seen with sorrow the 
trail of half-jocular illwill which a bad-mannered good man 
leaves behind him as he passes through the world. For want 
of manners many careers have been wrecked, many friendships 
destroyed, and much love lost. It is at least worth while to 
see if the misfortune is curable or preventible. 


There is one evident defect in the modern teaching of 
manners in England which Mrs. Bell points out. The 
teacher in nine cases out of ten takes up too serious a 
ground. It is of no use to tell a young person that if he 
has a good heart he will have good manners. For one 
thing, this moral axiom is untrue. <A good heart is no 
doubt the best foundation on which to build the most 
beautiful manners, but many ugly buildings have a solid 
foundation. Besides, is there a person in the world who 
does not believe that he or she has a good heart? And even 
if so humble an individual exists, he may well stand dis- 
couraged before the problem of how to get a better. It 
is not a bad heart which makes us inattentive. It is just 
as likely preoccupation with some one else’s trouble. It is 
not want of love for our neighbour which makes us 
patronising. It is, perhaps, only by assuming the superior 
standpoint that we can love him at ail. The fault is one 
of expression, not of motive. Offhand manners suggest 
affectation, but not necessarily any intrinsic artificiality. 





They often mean only shyness, or at worst a little conceit. 
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- «The joins of life are apt to be awkward,” writes Mrs. Bell, and 
we think some of the awkwardness of adolescence comes out 
of the crude goodness of the young. Very few young people 
will pretend to like some one they do not; or, rather, they will 
not be civil lest they might seem to themselves to pretend. 

If circumstances should throw them against an enemy in the 

house of a friend, they will not call a truce and try to make 
Jeasant conversation. It is not by appealing to theix moral 

gense, but by ignoring it, that some elderly mentor can best hope 
to correct their bad manners. Appeals to first principles are 
seldom of much avail. If a man asks us how to work a com- 
plicated problem in arithmetic, we do not exhort him to give 
his attention to the first four rules; though, unless he knows 

them, our explanations will probably be meaningless. If a 
young woman desires advice on the art of dressing well, it is 
of no use to say to her: “ Take scrupulous heed of cleanliness 
and appropriateness, and you will be well dressed.” These two 
things lie, we admit, at the bottom of the art she desires to 
learn, and are of greater importance than its details, yet 
many badly dressed people may honestly maintain that from 
their youth up they have constantly considered both. But 
whether we go back to first principles, or go on to details, it 
js difficult to teach manners to grown-up people. The touchy 
dignity of the newly grown-up will hardly bear with criticism, 
and, as Mrs. Bell laments, the individual who is not criticised 
ig not corrected. More might be done in childhood, as the 
essayist says, by the learning of rules and the reading of 
illustrations ; but social difficulties can hardly be forestalled 
in the mind of a child. Her laughing suggestion that 
“a night school for adults” should be started wherein well- 
chosen lecturers should deal in general terms with the 
difficulties of polite behaviour strikes us as very amusing. 
How, we wonder, would the lecturer be chosen? Would 
rank or reason decide the choice? If the scheme succeeded, 
it might be enlarged. We might have a central College in 
London controlling a system of “ Extension lectures” in the 
provinces. Provincial work would, of course, differ slightly 
from that of the Metropolis. The lectures would appeal to 
a rather different class. People who have little social 
pleasure would require to have some amusement inter- 
mingled with study, or they would not attend. It would 
not do to be too dry in the face of a middle-class country 
audience. Perhaps ten minutes’ recreation during the evening 
might be devoted to the playing of improving games, such, for 
instance, as “ stool of repentance.” 


But we must not give our readers the impression that Mrs. 
Hugh Bell is always in fun. Her paper on “Middle Age” 
deserves to be read with serious attention. The gradual 
blunting of the natural desire to please brings with it, no 
doubt, a tendency “to relax watch.” Yet itis even more im- 
portant that manners should be good among the mature than 
among the young, for it is the former who set the example 
and create a mannerly atmosphere. For the majority of men 
and women the approach of middle age is attended with some 
sadness, and consequently some preoccupation. Few people 
succeed in life so well as they had hoped, and it is hard to 
realise that they must give up hoping. “Smouldering regrets 
which they have not courage to stamp out,” to quote Mrs, 
Bell's happy phrase, prevent those who see their youth depart- 
ing from making the best of a new position and giving their 
minds to new work. No one stands still, she points out. We 
cannot remain proficient even in manners unless we will 
constantly practise; we must either go forward or back. 


But it may be said,—‘ What a terrible picture Mra. Bell and 
the Spectator are painting between them. Are we to have no 
“naturalness” left? Is every one from youth to old age to 
be thinking every moment about how he is behaving? We 
would rather live among the worst-mannered people in the 
world than among a set of stiff, affected prigs, for ever con- 
sidering their everyday conduct.’ But we would ask our critic 
to pause for a moment and to define what he means by 
“naturalness.” It is a word we very often hear spoken in 
praise, especially when describing the manners of children 
or very young girls. When we say of a child that he is 
“natural,” we generally mean that he is a child who shows un- 
affected pleasure and no afiected indifference, who is not rongh 
or reserved, but pleasant and open, who trusts in the goodwill 
of his elders, is pleased with their approbation, and takes their 
admonitions in good part,—in fact, we probably mean the 








best-trained child of our acquaintance. Neglected children 
are almost never natural. Young people belonging to a class 
below that which has time to turn its attention to social 
cultivation are far more self-conscious than their more 
fortunate brothers and sisters, and this not only when they 
are out of their own sphere. Watch an incipient flirtation 
between “’Arry” and “’Arriet,’—is either of them at 
ease? Those whose social training has been neglected are 
a prey to every social indisposition, notably to affectation, 
which is a disease of youth. It seizes upon all badly 
brought up children, and aimost all underbred boys and 
girls. Of course, there are exceptions. Some good manners 
are intuitive; but they are not killed by training, any more 
than genius is destroyed by instruction, or talent deteriorated 
by effort. As a matter of fact, we believe that the people 
who have the most uniformly good manners—we do not 
mean the most polished men and women of the world, but 
those who by the constant practice of the minor moralities 
contrive most effectually to lessen the friction of social life 
—only attain to this perfection by effort. It can hardly be 
natural to any one to be always agreeable, any more than it 
is natural to be always good. But again our adverse critic 
breaks in. ‘ What could be so dull,’ he protests, ‘as the dead- 
level of affability you desire to bring about? ‘“ What all 
admire delights none.” The nicest people are nice by in- 
tuition and quite without struggle, and they are never nice 
to all.” It is true that there are a few people who behave at all 
times exactly as they like, and who may not be generally liked, 
yet are certainly particularly loved. Of such men and women 
Louis Stevenson took account; to such perhaps he belonged. 
“Most of our pocket wisdom,” he declares, “is designed 
for the use of mediocre people,” and “since mediocre people 
constitute the bulk of humanity, this is no doubt very properly 
so.” From Solomon on, he assures us, the wise have upheld 
the same ideal of manners, and the world has acquiesced in 
their rules, but insisted on holding up for admiration its own 
exceptions. “This is very bewildering to the moral sense,” 
Stevenson points out. “You have Joan of Are, who lefta 
humble but honest and reputable livelihood under the eyes of 
her parents to go a-colonelling in the company of rowdy 
soldiers against the enemies of France. Surely a melancholy 
example for one’s daughter !” 

But joking apart, it would be a weary world in which every 
one was cut out after the same pattern; but that is no reason 
why patterns should be altogether tabooed, or why the majority 
should not strive to copythem. In the consideration of minor 
as of major morals, there are individual cases which can only 
be covered by casuistry,—and such individual cases both 
student and instructor will do well to ignore. 





CLEVER LONDON ANIMALS. 


\XCEPT for the tribute always paid to the cleverness of 
EK blind men’s dogs, nearly all the credit for sense or 
sagacity among animals goes to those bred and kept in the 
country. It might be thought, from the scarcity of anecdotes 
or records about them, that London animals were inferior in 
brains to their country cousins, That this is a mistake is not 
difficult to prove. The following notes of some instances to 
the contrary may be cited. 

Some years ago a foot passenger was going home 
rather late at night, taking a short cut through a poor 
neighbourhood. He was met in the moonlight by a large 
black retriever; which proceeded to make itself extremely 
friendly. It barked in a cheerful manner, and then trotted 
up a side passage, evidently wishing to be followed. As 
it was not, it ran back, took its new acquaintance’s hand 
in its mouth, and gently drew him towards the passage. The 
human partner in this dumb dialogue was not quick enough 
to gather its meaning, but imagined that it wanted to carry 
his glove, which he let it take hold of. The dog promptly 


; snatched this out of his hand, and then, wagging his 


tail, and turning his head round, trotted off with the 
glove, apparently certain that he would be followed. He 
only went a few yards, and then came to a door leading into a 
yard. He then began to scratch at the door, which was 
really a double gate to the yard. The latch was tried, and it 
was found to be unlocked, and the gate being opened, the dog 
instantly ran in. The name on the gate was that of a butcher 
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in a street near by, and inquiries next day showed that the dog 
had been out late, and had consequently been shut out, with 
the result that he had induced a perfect stranger to come and 
let him in. 

Among the artificial conditions of dog-life in London is 
the fact that by a regular old Cockney custom they are 
often partly fed on the carefully roasted horse-meat pre- 
pared by the professors of that ancient side industry. They 
know exactly the hour at which this individual ought to be 
coming in their direction, and often go a street or two 
on the way to join him, walking by his side in a friendly 
way to their own door or mews, and seeing the provisions 
delivered with all the satisfaction of good housekeepers 
superintending the bringing in and weighing of a Sun- 
day joint. As most people know, dogs are particularly 
fond of the parings of horses’ hoofs which lie about in 
blacksmiths’ shoeing-sheds. Landseer shows one of his dogs 
eating this coveted morsel in his picture of the “Smithy.” 
London blacksmiths’ shops nearly always lie out of sight of 
main streets (there is one just behind Piccadilly, off Little 
Stanhope Street). “Swell” horses are generally “ waited on” 
in their stables, and shod there; but poor people’s horses, 
small tradesmen’s van horses and the like, go regularly to the 
smithies to be shod. There the dogs go too, to get these 
highly prized bits of horse-hoof, and they may be seen com- 
placently eating them at all times of the day. There is one 
smithy close to the Broadway at Hammersmith, not very far 
from Hammersmith Bridge, where a great number of market 
gardeners’ and greengrocers’ horses are shod. Many of these 
have gone to the old smithy to be shod for a dozen years, and 
may be seen walking in and waiting their turn like customers 
at a hairdresser’s waiting for a shampoo. One of the cleverest 
spaniels which any one cculd desire to meet was a thorough 
Cockney dog, parlour-trained in a suburban villa. He was a 
very unamiable dog, with hardly any friends, but he had great 
accomplishments. One was that of diving and fetching things 
out from under the water. He first learnt to draw objects from 
the bottom of a pail, and later would dive and fetch stones 
thrown into the river where it was reasonably shallow. He was 
a capital hand at finding hidden objects of any kind, and 
absolutely obedient to his owner, but his field of activity was 
limited. When quite eight years old he was taken into the 
country and out partridge shooting. He soon became a very 
useful retriever, being quite under control, and after he once 
got over the thoroughly Cockney suspicion that some one was 
making game of him, and that he would be laughed at, he 
became quite keen. 

Dog and horse friendships are quite common in London, 
from the smart carriage dogs and barouche horses (now 
not often seen) in the Park to the dogs and ponies or van 
horses of the shopkeepers. There is one small general 
shop where three light vans come to be filled up with the 
morning’s orders, one after another. The family dog, a 
collie, always goes with one of these horses on his round, 
and may be seen lying on the step, in the attitude of 
Landseer’s lions, wailing for his particular horse to come. 
When he sees him, he jumps up and gives a bark or two, and 
fusses round while the van is being leaded, in quite a different 
fashion from his indifferent attitude previously. These people 
are very kind toall theiranimals. Each horse has a large piece 
of bread, or very often a whole handful of sweet biscuits, given 
him when he comes, and they are so eager to get this that they 
sometimes come on to the footpath, up to the door-step, and 
block the pavement; but no one minds. The milk-cart ponies 
will often do their round almost without telling, walking on to 
the different doors where they know they have to stop. In a 
district close to the river, by the side of a creek up which 
barges come to unload, is a costers’ colony. Their donkeys 
and small ponies are kept in the back-yards, and are always 
led, or allowed to walk, right through the passage of the 
house. The coster’s pony sometimes enjoys a certain share 
in the advantages of the house. A very old and white pony, 
quite small, was lately seen being clipped by the coster owner 
in the passage, probably because there was a cold wind blowing 
outside, As the passage was narrow, the man was sitting on 
the staircase clipping away at his ease, and the passage was 
full of the white hair of the old pony. 


The extraordinary obedience of the London horses is well 
known. When taken from the omnibuses to drac the guns in 





i 
South Africa they faced the shells and explosions ag patient} 
and courageously as if it were all in the usual day’s ‘ion 
The object of the London driver being to drill his horse ita 
virtues are mainly those of passive obedience. But they Fe 
gain a self-control which is entirely foreign to the very nervous 
nature of horses. They learn not to fear any degree of Noise 
and crowding, and to avoid treading on persons who may 
fall before their feet in the streets. The horses of the Lifg 
Guards, like the Guards themselves, are thorough Londoners 
and so much at home in a crowd, and so gentle, that when the 
Household Cavalry have to “keep the streets” the horses never 
cause an accident. London contractors’ horses are taught 
when drawing trucks of earth toa “tipping place” to leayg 
the line sideways, while at the same moment the truck ig 
detached and run on by its own momentum till it hits , 
“tipping block” and capsizes its contents over the edge of 
the heap. This is very quick and difficult work for g 
nervous creature like a horse, and is done very promptly and 
cleverly. 

It is said that if the freedom of London is conferrag 
on a distinguished person, the freeman gains, among other 
privileges, the right to keep pigs in the parish of S$, 
James's, Piccadilly; but this may be obsolete. The demean. 
our of a London pig would probably be more independent 
than that of a London goat, one of which class for many 
years bore himself in Piccadilly with an air which was strictly 
in keeping with that of other distinguished frequenters of that 
aristocratic thoroughfare, 

The London manners and country manners of the birds ara 
very noticeable. The wild wood-pigeons will occur to every 
one as exhibiting a curious contrast. But it will take many 
generations for the wood-pigeons to learn the habitual mix. 
ture of tameness in regard to men and care in respect of 
traffic which the tame birds show. There is a small coterie of 
tame pigeons which live in St. James’s Street, and derive 
most of their living from stray oats dropped from the cab. 
stand at the top of the street. These pigeons will feed in the 
middle of the traffic, and do so with such a keen perception of 
distances that they will continue to peck at the grain within 
two feet of the wheels of a passing cab. The wood-pigeons 
do not yet trust themselves to the streets, and several have 
been killed at different times by being trodden on by the feet 
of horses in the Row, where they wander about in a somewhat 
reckless manner. 

There was a sheep-dog in London until a year or so ago 
which used twice a week to assist at a curious ceremony. 
He belonged to a butcher who rented a small field a little 
outside town, from which he used:‘on certain days to havea 
small flock of about a dozen sheep driven in, as an osten- 
tatious advertisement that he “killed his own mutton.” It 
was always said that he was not really so unkind, and that 
at night the dog, aided by one of the men, always drove 
some of them back again, gilently and without tap of drum, 
so to speak. It was also reported that these sheep became 
so used to the journey that they would have found their way 
alone; but this was, no doubt, a piece of local wit. 

When horses or dogs come up from the country, they are 
instantly detected by Cockneys as being strangers to the streets. 
A little urchin in Knightsbridge was heard to shout out to 
another: “’Ere, Billy, ’ere’s a country ’orse; let’s ’umbug 
im.” It was a country horse, or rather two, standing in a 
waggon which had come in from Surrey with a load of straw. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ages 
GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—In ny first two letters (Spectator, December 20th and 
February 21st) a good deal has been said, though perhaps not 
so much as to prevent my returning to the subject in a final 
letter, on the relations of Germany with Britain. In the 
present letter T propose to deal with a subject which even to 
Englishmen is hardly less important,—the relations of 
Germany with the United States. As before, I begin witha 
list of my chief authorities :— 
Calwer.—* Die Meistbegiinstigung der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika,” 1902. 
Diz.—* Deutschland auf den Hochstrassen des Weltwirtschafts 
verkehrs,” 1901. 
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Funke—“ Deutschlands Siediung iiber See,” 1902. 
" Falle—“ See und Volkswirtschaft,” 1902. 

Germania Triumphans: “ Riickblick auf die weltgeschichtlichen 
Ereignisse der Jahre 1900-15 (with a map of the world 
as redistributed according to Pan-Germanic notions in 
1915), 1895. 

«“ Nauticus.”—Year-book of German maritime interests. 

Pohle.—“ Deutschland am Scheidewege,” 1902. 

Pollock: Sir Frederick.—* The Monroe Doctrine” in the Nine- 

teenth Century for October, 1902. 

Waltershausen, Sartorius von.—* Deutschland und die Handels- 
politik der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika,” 1898. 

The keynote of this letter will be that the relations between 
Germany and the United States have become Jess easy than they 
had been. Although these letters are intended to deal not so 
much with questions of the day as with the main currents of 
opinion and aspiration that underlie them, I do not therefore 
apologise for starting with a question of recent and urgent 
practical importance,—the transfer, namely, of the Danish islands 
in the West Indies from their present owner to Germany or to 
the United States. The Spectator of February 21st was responsible 
for the statement that “this feeling [American hostility to Ger- 
many] had been recently reawakened by the widespread belief 
that Germany used her influence [at Copenhagen} to prevent 
the Danes selling their West Indian colonies to the United 
States.” Naturally, I can adduce no direct German evidence for 
or against the existence of an intrigue which every German in the 
secret would be careful to keep out of German print. 

But the following quotations from two German writers of 
authority show that the importance, and even the urgency, of 
the question are f ully present to the German mind a It would 
give a powerful impulse to our trade and shipping if we had a 
port of our own in the West Indies, with trade-emporium and 
coaling-station. Such an acquisition is not impossible, as the 
Danish islands of Sainte Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John have, in 
a sense, been in the market” (Waltershausen). ‘The samo 
writer goes on to say that the islands are a burden to Denmark, 
costing her £30,000 a year more than they bring in, and that in 
1866 and 1867 they were offered for sale to the United States. 
A Treaty was arranged, but the Senate refused to ratify it. 
“Should German diplomacy at Copenhagen prove able to over- 
come the anti-German resistance of the Danes, now [1898] is the 
time for us to acquire the islands. The United States are in- 
volved with Spain, and have no money to spare.” (The amazing 
childishness of this last remark makes one think that Sir 
Frederick Pollock is right in his scepticism as to “the alleged 
superior education of German publicists.”) “ Moreover, the 
States have an interest in securing Germany’s benevolent 
neutrality ” (ibid.) 

My other authority, writing four years later, is less sanguine. 
“In St. Thomas, Denmark is mistress of an important traffic- 
centre, in which the greatest steamship company in the world, the 
Hamburg-America line, has its own docks, and which forms a 
first-rate base for great part of the trade with Central America, 
the West Indies, and the Northern States of South America. 
Denmark herself gets little satisfaction from her West Indian 
possessions. But that which is valueless to a country like 
Denmark may be of very considerable value to a world-Power, 
particularly if the island gives a footing in a region which 
gains essentially in importance from the future Isthmian Canal. 
Previous negotiations have fallen through, mainly because the 
United States reckoned on getting the Danish inheritance some 
fine day without paying for it. For the moment the Americans 
have enough on their hands with Cuba and Puerto Rico, but it 
would be excessively disagreeable to them if the Danish colonies 
were to fall into the hands of another Power” (Dix). The Senate 
may be expected to abandon its objections to purchase, if only for 
the sake of rounding-off the West Indian possessions of the States, 
as the Danish islands are separated by only a couple of hours’ 
steaming from Puerto Rico. Till the middle of the nineteenth 
century the islands were rich and prosperous, but the awful storm 
of 1867, followed by earthquakes, cholera, and yellow fever, proved 
too much for them, and at present St. Thomas is kept going 
chiefly by the Hamburg line. Still, “the constantly recurring 
rumours about negotiations for purchase between Germany and 
Denmark have not only been expressly contradicted by our Govern- 
ment, but it is also in itself quite unlikely that a deal of that kind 
should now take place between them. We might have obtained the 
acquiescence of the States in such an arrangement in return for 
our abandonment to them of Tutuila in the final settlement of the 
Samoan question. Unfortunately, however, that opportunity was 
allowed to pass, and we must accordingly reconcile ourselves 
to the prospect that there is left for Germany hardly a single 
possible footing in front of the entrance of the future Central 
American Canal” (ibid.) 


The other quarter in which the relations of the United 
States and Germany may become ticklish is Brazil. After 
lamenting that the German emigrauts to the United States 
are “politically wholly lost” to Germany, a _ well-known 
publicist goes on: “We could easily have created a domain 
of our own in Brazil, if the emigration thither had not been 
for a long time hindered [under the Von der Heydt Rescript] 
by cur Government” (Dix). He admits a difficulty in the pre- 
dominance of the Latin element in South America, but points out 
that in at least one Brazilian province the German settlers are 
massed together and form the majexity, so that “ the prospect of 











colonisation remains still open to us.” The new Emigra- 
tion Law is specially designed to favour emigration to 
Brazil. It has called two colonisation societies into exist- 
ence, one of which, the Hanseatic, has obtained the con- 
cession for the transport of four thousand emigrants a year, 
besides acquiring 1,600,000 acres in the Brazilian province 
of Santa Catharina. The German-Brazilian Union, with its 
headquarters in Berlin and branches in Germany and South 
Brazil, devotes itself to the maintenance of the German con- 
nection. “It is a matter of course that German subjects in 
Brazil can claim the protection of the Mother-country for their 
vights and property, if endangered by the frequent political 
disturbances of the Republic ; but political relations stop at that 
point, and the suspicions of the Brazilian Government, which at 
times puts all sorts of hindrances in the way of the Germans, are 
devoid of foundation” (ibid.) It may be added that the 
Hanseatic Society has undertaken the preliminary survey for a 
railway from the coast inwards in the province of Santa 
Catharina (ibid.),and that the larger German schools in Brazil are 
subsidised by the German Empire (Funke). The whole effort is at 
present directed to nothing more than the prevention of the 
Brazilianisation of the Germans in Brazil. It is all quite 
natural; but it is also quite natural that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, which has to look on at this systematic effort to prevent a 
large portion of its subjects from feeling themselves to be first 
and foremost Brazilians, should entertain “ suspicions.” 


It will have been seen that some of these German writers 
ignore the Monroe doctrine. Others misunderstand it. The 
prevalent view is that the doctrine has a back as well as a front, 
a reverse as well as an obverse, and that the reverse consists in a 
sort of self-denying ordinance on the part of the United States, 
binding them not to interfere in other continents. “The inter- 
ference of the States with other continents which has actually 
taken place should make an end of the doctrine, but the 
Americans will not see it” (“ Nauticus”). “One side of the Monroe 
doctrine was, no intervention outside America, and that went with 
the seizure of the Philippines” (ibid.) ‘The old Monroe doctrine, 
the reverse of which was non-interference outside America, is now 
abandoned and replaced by the formula, ‘America for the 
Americans,’—i.e., all North, Central, and South America for the 
United States” (Sering in “Handels und Machtpolitik”). But 
Monroe’s Message is plain enough. “Our policy in regard to 
Europe,” it says, “is not to interfere in the internal concerns of 
any of its Powers.” What was meant is indicated by the state- 
ment that that policy “ was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long desolated that quarter of the globe.” The 
only conceivable pledge to which the Monroe Message commits 
the States is a pledge not to interfere in European wars or 
internal politics. That does not cover the case of Cuba or the 
Philippines, and even if it did, the Americans do not think so, 
which is all that matters. If the obverse of the Monroe doctrine 
is attacked—i.e., if any European Power tries to establish political 
sovereignty over any self-governing portion of the American 
Continent—the Monroe doctrine will come into play, and the play 
will be serious, 


Apart from such local and temporary causes of offence as arise 
in connection with Germany’s real or fancied encroachments upon 
the Monroe doctrine, there are the large and permanent causes 
connected with emigration and with trade. Germany seeks to 
divert her emigrants from the United States, on the one hand. 


, The United States, on the other, naturally hold that the choice of 


his future home should be left to the individual emigrant, and 
that if he prefers the United States, nothing should be done to 
hinder him. Francis Lieber, one of the few German-Americans 
who have risen to great influence in their adoptive country, and 
whose sympathies may be inferred from his assertion that “a 
German becomes much better-looking in America, more manly 
and intellectual ”—a statement, by the way, which Triibner, the 
German publisher in London, to whom it was made, capped with 
the reply that “a German artist in London had made the same 
remark with regard to the Germans in England ”—wrote in 1872: 
“To possess @ portion of the earth, to call a few acres his own, 
is a glorious feeling to one who for years has cultivated fields 
that belonged to others. You should see the Swedes in 
Minnesota, or the Germans in Missouri or Kansas, where they 
point to their 150 or 200 acres of land. The right to emigrate 
belongs to the earliest rights of the individual.” On the other 
hand, we have a German writer of authority declaring that “if 
a new period. of emigration into the Anglo-Saxon area sets 
in, it will seal our fate as the inferior in the world- 
partitions of the future” (Halle). “In the great conflicts of 
the future the German people, whose loss of millions of Germans 
to Anglo-Saxondom in the r'n .eenth century has moved the 
world’s centre of gravity ir a sense unfavourable to them, will 
need all inner powers of shoulders, fists, and heads, the people’s 
power and the production-power, the fighting-power, the mind- 
power, and the master-power, in order to guard their rights among 
the peoples by land and sea” (ibid.) What “shoulders” and 
“fists” in favourable circumstances may mean may perhaps 
be gathered from the following summarised extract from a 
German forecast of the redistribution of the world in 1915. 
After a great war betwen the United States and a European 
combination, led by Germany, in which the States were in- 
variably »Yeaten by ind and sea, and as a result of which 
the European Powers divided Central and Sonth America 
between them, the Germans had to tackle the problem of emi- 
gration. “The attitude of the Germans living in the States 
during the great war was throughout an anti-German one, This 
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led to the passing of an Imperial Act absolutely forbidding emi- 
gration to the States” (“Germania Triumphans”). 

Trade, as conducted between Germany and the United States, 
may not unfairly be described as a source of permanent embitter- 
ment. “The high protectionism of the United States causes great 
exasperation in Germany, and the tendency, therefore, is to sacri- 
fice the commercial treaties with neighbouring countries in order 
to have the power of putting heavy duties on American goods” 
(Calwer). “The German export to America is coupled with low 
wages and bad conditions generally for the German operative...... 
The textile export to the United States is bought by the misery of 
the German workers. In 1897 Germany sent the United States 
textiles to the amount of £5,150,000. But these goods (one-fifth 
of Germany’s total textile export) had to be sola at much lower 
prices than the other four-fifths, the American duty being well 
over 50 per cent. Estimating the present German textile 
export to the States at £5,240,000, that means that the 
German textiles sold there must be 50 per cent. cheaper 
than if they were sold to England,—in other words, 
£2,620,000 must come off. That is, every textile operative in 
Germany is threatened by the American Tariff with the loss of 
a tenth of his yearly income” (ibid.) ‘here is no reason, argues 
another German economist, to be very solicitous about export 
industries “ which to the outward eye export goods, but in reality, 
owing to the conditions under which those goods are produced, 
export work-power, health, strength, and the lifeblood of the 
people” (Pohle). 

Can anything be done? Not pretended “sanitary” measures 

against American meat and cattle, which only annoy American 
farmers and provoke such reprisals as the differential treat- 
ment of German sugar in the Wilson Tariff (Waltershausen). Not 
a tariff war of Germany against the States—for that Germany is 
not strong enough ; but a European “combine,” consisting firstly 
of the Powers of the Triple Alliance, and then of any smaller 
Powers, such as Holland, that can be induced to join it, would 
exercise a pressure that even the States could not resist (ibid.) 
The exports from the United States to Germany for the last ten 
years are nearly twice the exports from Germany to the United 
States,—£339,000,000 to £181,500,000. Therefore the greater 
hazard is on the side of the United States (Calwer). Remember 
that 75 per cent. of the United States export is for Europe. 
The States, by the admission of an American Customs official, 
are losing in importance as a market for Europe’s exports, while 
Europe gains importance yearly as a market for American exports, 
Conclusion :—If Germany, better still, if a European combination, 
can brace its courage to a tariff-war, the United States will not 
fight (Calwer and Waltershausen). 


—I am, Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED ALQUUS. 

[If this is the spirit in which the Germans propose to enter 
upon a struggle, commercial or military, with the United 
States, heaven help them !— Ep. Spectator. ]' 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE UNION JACK CLUB. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—Although I am aware that the Spectator does not 
usually open its columns to ordinary appeals, I venture to 
hope that you will make an exception in favour of the Union 
Jack Club for sailors and soldiers which is to be erected asa 
national memorial to those brave men who fell in South 
Africa and China. And I ground the hope on the fact that 
the Spectator has consistently championed the cause of the 
private soldier, and has insisted on his right to enjoy every 
possible privilege of an ordinary citizen compatible with the 
discipline necessary to barrack life. The proposed club, 
which has the warm support of the highest Naval and Military 
authorities, and is fortunate enough to possess Sir Edward 
Ward as Chairman of its most representative Executive Com- 


mittee, will supply a very real need to the men of both: 


Services; indeed, it seems incredible that up till this moment 
no serious attempt has been made in London, the very heart 
of the Empire, to supply so widely felt a want. Thousands 
of sailors and soldiers on furlough arrive at Waterloo 
Station every year from Southampton, Portsmouth, Aldershot, 
and elsewhere, some with plenty of money in their pockets, 
others with only a few shillings, but all more or less like 
schoolboys set free from restraint, high-spirited, sociable, 
and bent on having a good time. At present their oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment are largely confined to the cheap 
lodging-houses and public-houses abounding in the neighbour- 
hood, which are widely patronised, with results easy to 
imagine. The Union Jack Club will not trespass on the 
ground of the existing soldiers’ homes; rather it will seek 
to make them still more widely known; but it will fi!l an inde- 
pendent position of its own, and bea club in the exact sense 
of the word. It will possess at least three hundred cubicle 














rae 
bedrooms; comfortable reading-rooms, smoking-rooms, and 
writing-rooms; a restaurant, and, indeed, everything that 
can supply the material and social needs of its members, 4 
music-room, too, will exist somewhere, for when did a group 
of sailors or soldiers ever get together without starting a 
“sing-song’’? A library also is already in process of forma 
tion. Pictures of the great men who have led our sailors and 
soldiers to victory in bygone days will look down from the walls, 
and one artist has generously offered to decorate a room with 
paintings that shall help to be an inspiration for heroic deeds, 
The whole object of the club will be to give the best of every: 
thing to the men, in the form most attractive to themselves, 
and that without any suspicion of patronage or charity, for 
it is fully intended that the members shall take an active 
part in the management. The nation is asked to provide 
the building: experience has shown that afterwards the 
club will be self-supporting. Past experience has also 
proved how warmly the men will co-operate in such a 
scheme. I can honestly say that I have never known the 
smallest breach of discipline in any soldiers’ institute; on 
the contrary, the loyal support of the members has been 
unfailing. The camaraderie which exists, and the bond of the 
King’s uniform, make the internal management of such a 
club peculiarly easy. For the moment funds are the all. 
important question. At least £60,000 must be raised, surely not 
a very large sum considering the debt of gratitude we owe to 
these men! It has been suggested that many people will be 
willing to give £100, which amount will build and furnish a 
cubicle to be called by any name desired by the donor. What 
could be a better memorial to some brave heart now stilled, to 
some young life willingly laid down for the sake of that flag to 
whose inspiring name the club is dedicated? The Spectator 
finds its way to all corners of the Empire. Is it too much to 
hope that from all those distant quarters promises for at least 
one cubicle may come in, so that in every sense the scheme 
shall be a worthy “national memorial”? I will gladly pass 
on any donations, which should be addressed “ Miss Brooke. 
Hunt, 45 Albert Gate, London, S.W.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

45 Albert Gate, S.W. Vio~Et Brooxker-Hunz, 


[We most cordially welcome and support Miss Brooke. 
Hunt’s appeal, and trust that the Committee of the Union 
Jack Club will receive through her a large number of 
contributions towards a work so truly Imperial. The 
club should be, and we feel sure will be, no dreary, 
desolate, drab-coloured institution, but the brightest and 
most inviting of club-hotels, which the men will feel proud 
of, and against which no ordinary public-house will have any 
chance to compete. We hope that there will be as few rules 
as possible—none, in fact, except that the men must behave as 
gentlemen, which is how all but one ina thousand will desire to 
behave—and that once inside the club the wearer of the King’s 
uniform will find himself in a miniature Republic, for that is 
what every club ought to be.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 
(To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In your article on the above in the Spectator of 
January 31st you say that “the idea of the coast in the minds 
of the diplomatists who drew up” the Treaty of 1825 “ was not 
political but geographical.” “The fact that the phrase ‘the 
windings of the coast’ was used seems to us to indicate that 
the diplomatists who made the Treaty did in the case of the 
big inlets mean to follow them round with a thirty-mile 
radius.” I must ask you to read the draft projets of Treaty 
interchanged between the British and Russian Governments, 
which were published in the Behring Sea Arbitration Papers. 


' In each mer was used as indicating from where the inland dis- 


tance was proposed to be measured. In the Russian draft the 
words were: du bord dela mer; in the British they were: depuis 
la mer. Further consideration led both nations to change the 
term to l’Océan in the Treaty. “The sea,” said Mr. Wharton, 
“technically so termed, includes ports and havens, rivers and 
creeks, as well as the sea coasts.” The open ocean, says Mr. 
Justice Story, is the high seas, outside the fauces terrae. 
“Sea” and “ocean” are terms of art, and must, therefore, 
receive their technical meaning. Thus the political idea was 
engrafted in the Treaty. But other terms in the Treaty 
apparently imply the same. The “summits of the mountains 
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pene to the coast” are made the boundary line, 
but with a limited inland distance in these words : “a distance 
of ten marine leagues from the Ocean. This is the kernel 
ground which all the other expressions must be concreted, 
especially the political term of art “coast in Articles TIT. and 
IV., which has been thus described in international law: “In 
general the coast follows the shore of the sea, but it crosses each 
inlet by an assumed straight line from headland to headland. 
Or,as Hautefeuille gives it: “The sea coast does not present a 
straight and regular line; it is, on the contrary, almost 
always intersected by bays, capes, &c. If the maritime 
domain must always be measured from every one of these 
points great inconvenience would result. It has, therefore, 
been agreed to draw an imaginary line from one promontory 
to another, for the place of departure of the cannon-shot.” 
These authorities make the coast-line cross inlet-mouths (of 
six sea miles), and negative the assumed rounding or radius 
theory. If, therefore, “ocean” is the dominating term in- 
dicating from where the measurement is to be made, it would 
seem proper to read the terms “coast” and “therefrom” 
(which is an implied word, not in the original French) as 
meaning “ ocean-coast”’; and especially when full effect must 
be given to the imperative negative in the words: et qui ne 
pourra jamais en étre éloignée que de 10 liewes marines (shall 
never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom). 
Such appears to have been the opinion of Mr. Senator Sumner 
when the Alaskan Treaty was before the Senate in 1867, 
for he then described the Russian strip of coast as “a 
margin of the mainland fronting on the Ocean, 30 miles 
broad.” And Mr. Secretary Blaine in 1890 described it to the 
British Ambassador as “a strip of land, at no point wider 
than ten marine leagues, running along the Pacific Ocean.” 
The United States now ignore these admissions, and contend 
for ‘a continuous strip of territory on the mainland around 
all the inlets or arms of the sea.” The rivers and streams in 
the strip of coast, through which the Treaty gives British 
subjects the right of free navigation for ever, are as much 
territorial waters as inlets and bays; and both, as to their 
territorial sovereignty, are treated by international law as 
though they were land. If so, and it is conceded hy the 
United States that the boundary line crosses rivers and 
streams, what law or words in the Treaty can he cited to 
authorise a variation in the measurement of the inland dis- 
tance in the case of inlets and bays, while unauthorised in the 
case of rivers and streams? Your readers may rest satisfied 
that Canadians desire to deal with this question in a broad- 
minded way. They do not expect, and have never expected, 
“that, merits or no merits, the Mother-country must stand up 
for her daughter-land.” Canada is prepared to take the chief 
responsibility in this international and legal controversy ; and if 
the proposed Commission is composed of “ impartial jurists of 
repute,” she will placidly accept their judgment, and feel 
relief in being rid of an irritating and festering international 
sore.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Hopains. 
Toronto. 


[Mr. Hodgins writes with good temper as well as learning, 
and exhibits the proper spirit in which the subject should be 
approached. Since, however, the matter is now virtually sub 
judice, we shall not attempt to deal with his arguments as to 
whether the “ coast” intended was political or geographical. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE Epirorn oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin—The article on “The Alaskan Boundary” in the 
Spectator of January 31st is in marked contrast to most of 
those which have appeared in the papers of the United States. 
Tn the latter much has been made of the idea that the Com- 
mission is not for purposes of arbitration. The United 
States refuse arbitration. Nothing less than what they claim 
will be satisfactory. The Commission is merely an attempt 
to convince Great Britain of the justice of the American con- 
tention. The American jurists are vegarded as not open to 
conviction; as beginning with fixed ideas in regard to the 
justice of the claim of the United States. As an example of 
this very un-British idea of an impartial tribunal, let me 
quote from an editorial “ comment” in the current number of 
Harper's Weel:ly :—** This Commission has no power to bind 
either of the parties. Its exclusive function is to inquire and 
report. There is but very littie doubt, however, that if a 


title, the report would be accepted by Great Britain, and em- 
bodied in a treaty, no matter how distasteful the result might 
be to Canada. If all three of the British Commissioners 
were to be Canadians, there is reason to fear that no 
report would obtain the assent of a majority, and that 
consequently this attempt to fix the Alaska boundary 
would prove abortive. It is understood, however, that while 
Canada will be represented on the Commission, at least one of 
its members will be an English jurist, to whom the counsel of 
the United States might appeal with a certain amount of con- 
fidence.” The calm assumption of the sentence before the 
last that the American Commissioners are sure to act as a 
unit for their own cause ought to be, one should suppose, a 
humiliating confession for such a paper to make rather than 
a cause of congratulation, It is the constant presence in 
the American papers and magazines of such sentiments as 
these, and of gibes and taunts at England, that exasperates 
Canadian readers, and makes them wish for the cheap Im- 
perial postage on newspapers which was advocated recently in 
your columns by a Toronto correspondent.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. M. TWEEDIE, 
Mount Allison College, Sackville, N.B., Canada. 





H.M.S. ‘FORMIDABLE,’ 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—As Lord Charles Beresford’s disappearance from the 
House of Commons leaves the Navy once more without a 
Parliamentary representative, there is again a danger of “out 
of sight” being “out of mind.” H.ML.S. ‘ Formidable’ .has 
recently fired twenty-seven rounds, each round costing the 
country about £62. These twenty-seven shots were fired ata 
target 600 square feet in area at a range of about 1,500 yards. 
This range is one at which probably no battleship would 
engage in time of war on account of torpedoes. Of the 
twenty-seven rounds fired by H.M.S. ‘ Formidable,’ one hit the 
mark, giving a percentage of 3°7. H.ML.S. ‘ Formidable’ cost 
considerably over £1,000,000. The guns of the ‘ Formidable’ 
made at Woolwich are admirable weapons. What is the war 
value of a £1,000,000 battleship that misses a small target at 
a short range twenty-six times out of twenty-seven ?—I am 
Sir, Xe., 


2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. ARNOLD WHITE. 





THE QUESTION OF DIRECTOR-MINISTERS. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 

S1r,—I trust I may be pardoned for saying that your article 
on director-Ministers in the Spectator of February 28th 
appears to overlook one vital point of view. What you say 
would be correct if all directors were what are called “ guinea- 
pigs” or “ornamental directors,’ who were only slightly in- 
terested in the companies they rule. But this is by no means 
the case. In these days of large and growing industries, and 
still more of amalgamations, more and more of our banks, 
manufactories, collieries, &c., are converted into limited com- 
panies, and the ex-partners are then called directors. These 
directors have often devoted their whole lives to the develop- 
ment and management of some business in which they very 
likely have a large fortune invested, and to the well-being of 
which their continual supervision is essential; and also, 
probably, such a man cannot lay down his directorate 
without breaking up his life’s work, and inflicting serious 
injury on the company that has relied on him. The resigna- 
tion of such a director is as serious and permanent as for a 
Peer to sell his property, or for a lawyer to give up his 
practice. In short, I submit that in numberless cases there 
is no difference between the management of a private firm 
and being a director of acompany. But I do not write in the 
interest of the directors, but of the nation. We have long 
seen how it is harder and harder to induce our best men to go 
into Parliament. Whether for Conservatives or Radicals, the 
difficulty of finding good candidates is increasing, and to say 
that our best men can only enter a Ministry by forsaking 
their life’s work is practically to say that the country prefers 
to be governed by inferior men. Instead of Ministers resign- 
ing their directorates, I think directors will decline to be 
Ministers, preferring a position of permanent usefulness to a 
new and ephemeral occupation to which they are unaccustomed, 





majority of the Commission should report in favour of our 





—I an, Sir, &c., A NortH-East Coast ENGINEER. 
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WANTED, AN IMPERIAL POST OFFICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr—You recently alluded to discrepancies in the postal 
service by which Canada is knit much more closely to the 
United States than to Britain. I enclose herewith the postal 
money order demand form in use in Canada, from which you 
will see that Britain is put on a very unfavourable footing. 
A Canadian can transmit £20 by money order to the United 
States, but to Britain he may not send more than £10 by one 
order. He may send a sovereign to any part of the United 
States for three-halfpence, but it costs fivepence to send it 
anywhere in Britain. This is prejudicial to trade relations, 
to say nothing of the sentiment of Imperial unity. If the 
Post Office of the United States can co-operate with that of 
Canada, why cannot the British Post Office come into line ? 
The Canadian officials are anxious to haye Britain put on the 
same footing as the United States, but the inefficiency and 
indifference of the British official have hitherto thwarted 
Canada’s desires.—I am, Sir, &e., CANADIAN Scor. 


[The treatment of Canada by the British Post Office, 
granted that our correspondent’s facts are correct, is inex- 
plicable. It would appear to be as unsound from the 
commercial as it is from the Imperial point of view.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your article on “The Irish Land Problem” in 
the Spectator of February 28th I see you suggest that the 
Government should reserve the shooting rights to the 
State. These rights are not included in what the tenanis 
now pay rent for, nor do they pass to the tenant who buys 
under the Ashbourne Act. It would be interesting to know 
if your suggestion is that the British taxpayer should pay 
a further sum in purchase of these rights, or if “reserving” 
is merely a euphuism for confiscating —I am, Sir, Xc., 
G. D. 

[The new Act is not, we understand, to be compulsory, but 
voluntary ; and one of the conditions on which the State offers 
the money to buy out the landlord should be the passing of 
the sporting rights and maneuvring rights to the State—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE NEW VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 
[To Tue EpiTor or THE ‘*SPEcTATOR.”| 
Sir,—With reference to Lord Hardwicke’s remarks at the 
prize distribution of the Queen’s Westminster Voluntcers on 
February 28th, I trust that you will permit me to add a few 
remarks to the volume of correspondence which you have 
already published on the subject of the Volunteer crisis. Lord 
Hardwicke spoke of the “ unnecessary hubbub” which had 
arisen concerning the new Regulations, and announced further 
modifications which were about to be made in those same 
Regulations in answer to the “hubbub.” He spoke also with 
eloquence of the objects aimed at by the War Office in framing 
the Regulations, objects with which every one is in complete 
sympathy. But he did not point out, as he would have 
done had he understood his subject more thoroughly, that 
every modification yet introduced has rendered it less 
likely that the objects will be attained; and hardly any 
modification has yet been introduced which makes it 
easier for the bulk of the Volunteer Force to comply 
with the remnant of ihe Regulations. Let me give an 
example. In the year 1901-2 a regiment with which Iam 
acquainted, a regiment in which all below the commissioned 
ranks are of the artisan class, made an honest and fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to comply with the Regulations. In the re- 
sult it succeeded in earning the necessary ainount of grant for 
ordinary requirements. But that regiment, having taken a 
large number of men into camp, found that this had involved 
it in a loss of about £100. Under slightly different Regula- 
tions the same loss had been incurred in 1900-1.: It will 
certainly be incurred again in 1902-3. Perhaps by draining 
the reserve funds, or by the generosity of the officers, it may 
be successful in going to camp for this one more year. After 
that, under the Regulations, there is nothing to be done except 
to disband, for to go on spending money which the regiment has 
not got, and to run the regiment at an inevitable loss, is out of 





iar, 
the question. Prior to 1900, when the War Office in a moment 
of panic paid far more than was necessary or desirable jn 
order to induce the Volunteers to go to camp, this particular 
regiment had not been able to go out for a week at a time 
for many years,—simply on the ground of expense. inca 
that time it has gone out, as has keen said, but at the expense 
of its accumulated funds, and this cannot go on. To induce 
artisans to sacrifice their holidays to Voluntcering they must 
be paid; in the experience of the regiment to which I allude 
they can be induced to go to camp by the ordinary pay of 
their rank with separation allowance ; and, in fact, the greater 
number cannot afford to go for less. In my opinion, the com. 
manding officer should be able to undertake to pay the men 
in this way, and so be in a position to go to camp without 
running into debt or drawing on his reserves. This question 
of expense and finance is at the root of the Volunteer difficulty, 
The new Musketry Regulations give rise to the same question, 
Artisan regiments at a distance from a range cannot go 
through a course requiring two days’ attendance at the 
range. They cannot afford to pay the railway fares, and 
without the railway fares men will not go. What will be 
done then? Probably the old course will be gone through, 
and at the eleventh hour the War Office will issue a modifica. 
tion of the Regulations authorising the course advocated. But 
whatafarce! These modifications, which lose sight of the 
real difficulties with which the Volunteer Force is confronted, 
are merely discouraging to the officers and men of those 
regiments which are willing to do the work, to become efficient, 
and to conform to the Regulations, but are checked at every 
turn by want of knowledge in those in authority.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. F, P, 





A HEBREW “JOURNAL INTIME.” 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SpuctaTor.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the article under the above title in the 
Spectator of February 28th may like to be reminded that it is 
possible to read optimism as well as pessimism into the pages 
of the cynical Hebrew. For instance :— 

“ Réussir dans sa destinée, c’est aussi un chef-d’wuvre. Lutter, 
espérer et vouloir, aimer, se marier, avoir des enfants ct les 
appeler Totor au besoin, en quoi cela, au regard de 1’fiternel, est 
il plus béte que mettre du noir sur du blanc, froisser du papier et 
se battre des nuits eutiéres contre un adjectif? Sans compter 
qu’on souiire mille morts 4 ce jeu stérile et qu’on y escompte sa 
part d’enfer. ‘Va done, et mange ton pain en joie avec la femme 
que tu as choisie,’ ce n’est pas un bourgeois qui a dit cela, c’est 
lEcclésiaste, un homme de lettres, presque un romantique.” 

In truth, the temperament which can be seriously pessimistic 
is the only temperament which can be seriously optimistic. 
It is the temperament of the anchorites who fled from the 
sensual or literary delights of Alexandria, of the Hindoo 
hermit who expiates the pleasures of his life as a grihastha by 
the exaggerated asceticisms of the sunnyast. Modern man 
stupefies himself with harassing toil, and thus finds an escape 
from the insoluble problems of living. He is neither optimist 
nor pessimist. He attains toa Nirvana of mental and physical 
exhaustion and fatigue. My quotation, I had nearly forgot to 
say, is from an Etude by M. Henry Laujol devoted to the 
ideas of Gustave Flaubert, and quoted by M. Anatole France 
in his delightful “ Vie Littéraire.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A 





MAX MULLER. 
(To THe Evrror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In your notice of Professor Max Miiller’s Life in the 
Spectator of February 28th the writer says: “Dr. Llwes, 
organist of New College, abused him to his face for intro- 
ducing ‘such flimsy music as Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise.’” 
I presume he means Dr. Elvey, who was organist at that time. 
I knew him well as conductor of the University Amateur 
Musical Society, of which I was a member. He was a noted 
Handelian; for the musie of Mendelssohn and his imitators 
he bad a dislike almost amounting to contempt. But Handel 
he almost worshipped. I remember once, after we had sung 
through the chorus in Samson, “ Then round about the 
starry throne,” which concludes with the words, “ And 
triumph over death and thee, O Time,” Elvey paused awhile, 
and looking up to a portrait of the composer that hung just 
over his pianoforte, he exclaimed: “‘ Triumph over death”; he 
has done it, he has done it!” Perhaps the two are together 
now; who knows ?—I am, Sir, &c., ©, S, JERRAM. 
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ET 
THE LATE DR. SEWELL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

,—Mr. Wainewright in the Spectator of February 28th 
throws doubt upon my facts on strong primd-facie grounds. 
But truth is stranger than fiction, and I can defend myself. 
(1) Gilbert Heathcote, the father, was vicar of Hursley. So 
after his death was Gilbert Wall Heathcote, his son, unless 
his own curate, the Rev. W. H. Bigg- Wither, told me wrong. 
On Gilbert Wall Heathcote’s resignation Mr. Keble was 
appointed to the vicarage by Sir William Heathcote, the then 
owner of Hursley Park. (2) Gilbert Wall Heathcote was both 
Bursar of Winchester College and rector of Ashe, though, at 
any rate in his latter years, the Bursary work was almost 
ertirely done by J. D. Walford, Esq., the Assistant-Bursar. 
‘These are facts within my own knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT AWDRY. 

Wellington College, Berks. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Having seen both the letters in'the Spectator on this 
subject, I write to tell you that my grandfather, Gilbert 
Heathcote, was born in 1765; entered New College, Oxford, 
in 1783; and took his M.A. degree in 1791. He was vicar 
of Hursley, Archdeacon of Winchester, and Fellow of Win- 
chester College. He died in 1829, and was buried in the 
eloisters of Winchester College. His eldest son, Gilbert 
Wall Heathcote (my uncle), born in 1806, succeeded his 
father as vicar of Hursley, was afterwards rector of Ashe, 
Fellow and Bursar of Winchester College, and Sub-Warden. 
He died in 1893, and is also buried in the College cloisters. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
AGNES Mary HEATHCOTE. 
Redvers, Bournemouth. 





“A GLORIOUS TIME” AND DRYDEN. 
[To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—In view of recent correspondence in the Spectator, your 
readers may be interested in the following lines from Dryden’s 
“ Absolom and Achitophel”’ :— 

“ During his office treason was no crime ; 

The sons of Belial had a glorious time.” 
Are all so-called Americanisms to find their justification in 
the English classics P—I am, Sir, Xc., 
J. M. Epmonps. 
King’s School, Canterbury. 





THANKS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 
(To THE EpDIror Or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—May I ask for a corner to thank an unknown friend 
who kindly sends me the Spectator from time to time? I 
should like to say how much I appreciate it, and also 
that my address is no longer “ Bishop’s Lodge,” but “S. 
Michael’s Home,” Bloemfontein. If my kind friend will note 
this it will ensure more speedy delivery.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Barter. 
8. Michael’s Home, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 








POETRY. 


AFTER VEREENIGING. 
WE proved you first by steel and fire ; 
And fire and steel have found you true! 
Our stubborn patience did not tire 
Till all our brothers’ hearts we knew. 
But three long years of battle leave 
The greater, nobler task undone : 
The gentle hands of Peace must weave 
Our warring nations into one. 





We heard your voices in the hail 
That lashed Tugela’s red ravine, 

When ’mid the white smoke’s shifting veil 
The flashes of your guns were seen. 

‘Then through that shuddering, grey eclipse, 
And borne on leaping tongues of flame, 

From those ranged cannon's awful lips 


How far and how unreal seems 
The tale of that December day! 
Dim as a sick man’s troubled dreams 
The cheerful morning sweeps away. 
Swift as of old Tugela flows, 
But now with unpolluted tide ; 
And «a'm and green the valley shows 
Where our devoted heroes died. 


So from our chastened hearts at last, 
The hates we deemed immortal fade; 
And from the struggles of the past 
Our future friendship shall be made— 
Till Peace with gentle fingers end 
The task rough-handed War begun, 
And years of mutual service blend 
Our kindred races into one. 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLE, 








BOOKS. 


———_.»>———_ 
THE PERMANENCE OF HUMAN PERSONALITY.* 


WE recently reviewed Mr. Frank Podmore’s able work in two 
volumes on Modern Spiritualism, and on that occasion dealt 
with the abnormal phenomena, or alleged phenomena, there 
analysed. We felt and feel that such unexplained phenomena 
may prove the gateway into a new and wonderful region of 
psychology as yet unmapped either by philosophy or scienee. 
We expressed our strong feeling that no case for the interven- 
tion of spirits had been made out, though even in this matter 
we pleaded for the preservation of an open mind. The two 
remarkable volumes before us had not then been issued. A 
perusal of them has, however, in no way modified the opinions 
previously expressed. The late Mr. Myers has in this lengthy 
work taken up the problem where Mr. Podmore laid it down. 
Mr. Podmore ruthlessly destroyed, but was fain to confess 
that there are certain phenomena which are facts, and there- 
fore indestructible. Mr. Myers, on the other hand, seizes on 
this apparently indestructible residue—a residue which we 
feel compelled at once to state seems to us, in the entire 
absence of high seriousness that accompanies it, very 
earthly—and in a truly scientific spirit endeavours to 
evolve a theory that accounts for it. We must, therefore, 
consider in such detail as space will allow the theory of 
spiritual psychology put forward by Mr. Myers, and the 
evidence by which this theory is supported. We need hardly 
say that the theory is stated, developed, and urged by its 
author with all that force of brilliant and perfectly lucid 
English of which he was a master. Probably the great literary 
gifts that Mr. Myers possessed (the loss of whichis felt to-day) 
were never shown to greater advantage than they are in these 
two volumes, for in the uphill battle which he wages he wins 
his way pace by pace through the sheer force of close logical 
reasoning set forth in English as charming as it is convincing. 
The weakness of the theory only becomes manifest when the 
evidence on which it is built isexamined: we are, then, unable 
to feel that the theory can be sustained by the basis set forth, 
but this fact is in itself a tribute to the genius of the author. 
Before we pass from this literary aspect of the work we must 
also note the admirable way in which Mr. Myers has created 
an orderly and invaluable terminology which will in future be 
used in all investigations of the type here dealt with. Mr. 
Myers applied his wide classical learning to the creation of 
new and reasonable words intended to convey clearly the new 
ideas with which he and his school deal, and the result is 
valuable in the extreme, for we cannot doubt that the investi- 
gations here pursued will be carried on with zest along more 
scientific lines by scientific thinkers who will stand in daily 
need of the new vocabulary. 

The work opens with the demand that “ the all-important 
problem of the existence, the powers, the destiny of the human 
soul” should be attacked by the method of modern science, 
“that process which consists in an interrogation of Nature 
entirely dispassionate, patient, systematic.” The inquiry 
must be based on the presumption that “if a spiritual world 








Our brothers’ stormy greeting came. 


® Huson Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. By Frederic W. H, 
Myers, 2vols. London: Longmans and Co, (42s. net.] 
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exists, and if that world has at any epoch been manifest or 
even discoverable, then it ought to be manifest and discover- 
able now.” The investigators believe that there has been and is 
evidence of ascientific character which justifies this presumption; 
that there is, in fact, aseries of phenomena “continuous from 
phantasms of the living to phantasms of the dead” to which 
as yet no satisfactory scientific criterion has been applied, and 
to which it is necessary that such criterion should be applied. 
Weare, of course, with Mr. Myers in thinking that it is neces- 
sary to evolve some scientific theory which will explain certain 
outstanding facts. It is claimed (and with much force) that 
these facts reconcile the opposed views of human personality 
which at present divide psychologists into two camps,— 
the view that the conscious self is one and indivisible, 
and the view that it is a co-ordination of a certain number of 
states of consciousness. Mr. Myers holds that the un- 
explained phenomena are evidence that there is in each of us an 
ultimate ego which, while it contains all sorts of phases of 
consciousness, is yet an ego that survives all earthly changes, 
including ‘the crowning disintegration of bodily death.” 
That this is so we believe as an article of faith, but 
its physical demonstration seems to us as impossible 
as it is unnecessary. The most curious may well abide 
their seventy years in patience. It is, however, with a deep 
sense of fascination that we follow this natural philosopher's 
investigation into those processes of personality which he 
describes with such a wealth of detail and analogy. The 
analogy of our knowledge of personality to our knowledge 
of the spectrum elaborated in sections 116-17 is both beauti- 
ful and illuminating, and we acknowledge gladly that there 
are aspects of personality as mysterious und as real as the 
wonderful dark rays which exist beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum. Mr. Myers proceeds step by step to consider man’s 
personality through its various phases,—its normal condition ; 
the abnormal manifestations of genius; the phases of sleep, of 
somnambulism, hypnotism, trance, ecstasy, and hallucination, 
and finally (if at all) telepathy. The conveyance of concep- 
tions from one mind to another, the projection of physical 
manifestations from one place to another, are the alleged 
functions of telepathy; and the suggestion is that these not 
only take place between living persons, but between the dead 
and living, and between the dead themselves. The overcoming 
of space for the purposes of transmission of ideas without any 
apparent initial force is imaginable; but, curiously enough, 
Mr. Myers does not incorporate in his theory a similar 
overcoming of time, which is a necessary adjunct of the 
power to overcome space. He quotes cases where this 
power is apparently exercised (see Vol. I. p. 270), but 
he does not seem to apprehend the full force of such cases. 
The theory of continuous personality is strengthened by 
the hypothesis that as between ultimate personalities time 
as well as space can be overcome, and future events read 
with certainty. Mr. Myers, however, seems to feel a diffi- 
culty in relation to time, while he feels none with respect to 
space. “The world-old mystery of Free Will versus Necessity 
looming in the background” prevents him from following 
out the logical necessity of his premises, and he is fain, 
while asserting the existence of personality independent of 
space, to he satisfied with attributing to this free personality 
“a foresight which strangely transcends our own” 
Vol. I, pp. 3 It is impossible on any philosophic basis 
to appreciate this position. Mz. Myers has no difficulty in 
asserting that telepathy exists between this world and the 
spiritual world, and that man “is not a planetary or a 
transitory being; he persists as very man among cosmic 
and eternal things” (Vol. I., p. 26). The belief in this 
system of telepathic communication originating in chance 
phantasmal appearances gradually grew in strength with tke 
observation of phenomena that to certain minds seemed only 
capable of explanation by communications from the dead, 
until at last there came certain trance-phenomena—exhibited 
by Mrs. Piper and the late Mr. Stainton Moses—which con- 
vinced the faithful that they were in touch with “the departed 
ready to hear and answer questions, and to tell us frankly of 
the fate of souis” Having reached such a position, 
it was only logical to assert that neither time nor space 
exercised binding control over the spirits in question. 


(see 
-32). 


/ YQ 
(p. 28). 


We have said that “the faithful” have been convinced by 
the modern phenomena, and in saying so we intend to convey 
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an idea of the profound scepticism which we feel as to the 
reality of the alleged spiritual phenomena. Our difficn) 
is this: We ask for proof, and get opinions of distingnishe 
men. Now intellectual distinction is no guarantee of judicia} 
judgment, or of the powers of weighing evidence or detectin 
fraud. The scientific man’s business is to observe phenomene 
and to deduce principles from the accumulation of observa. 
tions. It is not his business, and as a rule he is extreme] 
ignorant of the value of evidence or of the possibilities a 
fraud. Phenomena produced by fraud are still phenomena, 
and wili no doubt be observed and recorded with an exactitude 
and a method worthy cf a better cause. But the first step is 
the creation of a method of observation that excludes not only 
fraud, but the possibility of fraud, or of those curious analogues 
of fraud to which in such a cause as this persons otherwise 
perfectly honest will have resort. Now neither Mr. Myers nor 
any of the scientists who dabble in spiritualism have created 
a complete system for the exclusion of fraud, nor even laid 
down a criterion for its discovery. Mr. Myers (see Vol. I, 
p, 636) seems to think that where persons gain “nothing but 
suffering for their statements,” fraud is excluded. This jg 
quite unsound. Indeed, in an abnormal state of consciousness 
we might anticipate just the reverse. Again, Mr. Myers 
(Vol I., p. 574) teils us: “IT admit that for myself the actual 
colloquy with trusted persons fresh from these experiences has 
brought home their reality to me with much more vividness than 
the study of equally good cases collected by my colleagues,” 
The italics are ours. It is this system of “trusted persons” 
that in our judgment vitiates the material evidence on the 
subject of spirit communication. Science has no right to trust 
anybody or anything. An astronomer would not trust a tele. 
scope without every possible test, and the trusting of per- 
cipients is certainly far less scientific. Again (Vol. L, 
p. 582), Mr. Myers, speaking of sundry precautions, says 
that “such precautions imply no distrust of either agent 
or percipient, but should be taken as a matter of course 
in ali experiments of this kind.” Here is actually an 
apology for tak.ng common preciutions against fraud. Such 
a frame of mind attracts fraud in all its most unpleasant 
aspects. The fact that strikes the reader most vividly in many 
of the cases is the extracrdinary absence of precautions, and 
the weight attached to cases incapable of check or verification, 
There is an instance of the latter on pp. 656-57 (Vol L) Itis 
a very strong case of the appearance of apparitions of living 
persons; but it is told ten years after the event, and by 
only one person! There are many other criticisms of the 
evidence which wight be made. The so-called Morton case 
(Vol. IL., pp. 589-96)—an admirable story—for instance, simply 
reeks with bad evidence, and it would have been quite 
impossible for two at least of the younger sisters to 
have entered the witness-box. Again, Mr. Myers’s explana- 
tion (Vol. IL, p. 528) of the scent that exuded from 
the head of Mr. Stainton Moses may be scientific, but it 
is certainly science made to meet phenomena of a palpably 
fraudulent character. The brilliant ingenuity of the explana- 
ticn inevitably recal!s an incident in the archaeological career 
ef Mr. Pickwick. Again, cnly one of the faithful could 
seriousiy consider the Candle fraud on p. 558 (Vol. II.) On 
the other hand, a brilliant instance of the dialectical power of 
which My. Myers makes such use in this work may be noted 
on p. 534 (Voi IT.), where he attempts to sbow that the spirits 
actually do what Mr. Clerk Maxwell’s and Lord Kelvin’s 
Sorting Demon could do in theory. “They have found it 
necessary to invent one. ‘Whom therefore they ignorantly 
worship ’—the being whom they conceive as moving at ease 
and natura'ly in a clearly seen molecular world—him do these 
records declare to them as the operative agency amid marvels 
which once again ‘contempt prior to examination’ has led 
most of our best minds to neglect and ignore.” 

We have as great a contempt as Mr. Myers himself for 
“contempt prior to examination,’ but we plead for a real 
examination, cne that effectually excludes fraud and its ana- 
logues, and the errors involved in “trust” and “ personal con- 
viction.” Mr. Myers, were he still with us, though he would 
cheerily assert that he had given an investigation to the cases 
set out far more searching than can be given by a mere 
reviewer, would, we believe, agree with us that the basis of any 
new science is accurate observation. We think that this 
would dispose of much of the material here collected, and we 
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can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the residue would 


demonstrate conscious relationship between the dead and the 
living.’ Yet it may be so. If, we are told, there isa spirit 
world that has ever been manifest or discoverable, it ought to 
be so now. This is doubtless the case ; but at the same 
time it seems to us scarcely possible that in the economy 
of God so strange a change in the fortunes of humanity 
should be at hand. Weare already on the verge of scientific 
discoveries that will revolutionise all thought, but this 
discovery would outstride them all. The @ priort im- 
possibility involved in the fact that such a discovery would 
alter all existing moral sanctions seems to us too hard for 
Mr. Myers to overcome, even with his charm of style and 
his array of apocryphal spirits. The spirit-world that he 
describes is, moreover, more depressing than Bermondsey, 
while its inhabitants are actuated by a meaningless curiosity 
which transcends the happier motives of Bedlam. For our 
own part, we prefer to be on the side of the angels, and to 
await the event in faith. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POETRY.* 

THERE is a question—a foolish question, since it can have no 
answer—that often arises as one reads the work of our best 
secondary poets, or, as they might be called, our best amateur 
poets: such as, for example, Arnold, who is first of them, 
Macaulay, Clough, Kingsley, to name only these,—poets who 
were not poets solely, but men of affairs also; and the question 
is, Given conditions of fuller ease and leisure, how much more 
poetry would they have written, or would they have written 
any more? When a poet is cut off in the flower of his youth, 
like Keats or Chatterton, we may feel certain that he bears 
unuttered melodies to the grave. But what else would 
Kingsley have given us had his parish and his prose and his 
other interests not existed? Or does the slender store of this 
volume represent fuily the poetry that was his? In the case 
of Kingsley, we are disposed to think it does. He was not 
exactly a poet—not whole-heartedly, is perhaps better—more 
a thinking man of quick sympatby and vivid mind, who, upon 
an impulse from without rather than within, would bring his 
literary craft to bear on an idea that struck him as poetical. 
He was essentially too practical, too near the earth, its joys 
and needs, to make poetry for poetry’s sake, except very 
occasionally. Many things had to be considered before the 
Muse’s turn was due. And yet, whether we call Kingsley a 
poet or no, he has left the language the richer by several 
poems which are treasured by the few, and two poems which 
are treasured by the many. Itis of the difference between 
the several poems that do not meet with universal esteem and 
the two which do that we wish to say something. 

Kingsley as a poet has no magic, no mystery, no glamour, 
no phrases in the grand manner. His poems make their 
appeal each as a whole; not by a line here and there, or a 
stanza here and there, as is so often the case, but poem by 
poem. When we compare him with other poets of his day, we 
find that gusto was the great and noticeable quality of his 
work, Now and again he did something simply beautiful, as 
“The Tide River” in the Water Babies— 

“Clear and cool, clear and cool ”— 
and some of the descriptions in “ Andromeda.” Now and 
again he did something with a fine restrained dignity, as the 
noble lines “On the Death of a Certain Journal” (the 
Christian Commonwealth) :— 
“So die, thou child of stormy dawn, 

Thou winter flower, forlorn of nurse; 

Chilled early by the bigot’s curse, 

The pedant’s frown, the worldling’s yawn ”— 
which ends :— 

“Failure? While tide-floods rise and boil 

Round cape and isle, in port and cove, 

Resistless, star-led from above: 

What though our tiny wave recoil!” 
Now and then he wrote with charming grace, as in the lines 
to “G. A. G.”” And once he wrote an inspired piece of melo- 
dious nonsense which it is hard to read without a sob, 
“Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree.” It meant nothing when he 
wrote it, we have always understood, and it means nothing 
now; but Kingsley came nigher to magic in these lines 
than in anything he ever wrote with a fuller consciousness. 








* Poems, By Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ Edition de Luxe,” Vol. XVI. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 





Yet, in spite of these examples, if we examine the most 
authentic part of Kingsley’s poetical work we shall find that 
gusto is its prime note. 


The odd thing about Kingsley’s fame as a poet is, however, 
that although his vigorous personality—his peculiar delight 
in action and open-air raptures, his passionate contempt for 
cruelty and what was false and cowardly, his tenderness and 
sense of colour, which were all so prized in his prose— 
saturates so many of his poems, and would, one might think, 
have carried them into the daily anthology, yet it has been 
agreed to think of him almost exclusively as the author of 
two poignant lyrics that hardly represent him at all, although 
they illustrate, to an extent beyond any of his other verses, his 
skill as a literary artist. To the greater number of persons 
Kingsley as a poet is known only by “ The Sands of Dee” and 
“The Three Fishers,” which it is no exaggeration to describe 
as perfect in their way. Poetry in the highest they are 
not; but no English poet has done anything at once so 
simple, musical, and distressful. What their composition 
cost Kingsley we do not know; but theart has concealed art. 
These two lyrics, however, when all is said, remain tours de 
force. They are not pure Kingsley, they do not reflect their 
author’s innermost self. They are inspired literary feats. To 
get at the essential Kingsley we must go rather to the poems 
which have gusto, that rare and invigorating quality, rarer far 
than pathos. Kingsley, though he thought much on social 
injustice and the sorrows of the poor, and seemed now 
and then to be hopeless of betterment, was an optimist at 
heart. He lived every moment, and the truest expressions of 
his most natural self are in such paeans of delight in life as 
“The Outlaw ” and “ The Last Buccaneer,” “ The Delectable 
Day,” “ The Find,” and the “Ode to the North-East Wind.” 
“The Last Buccaneer” has a fine savour which many have 
striven to get into their verse and few have found :— 

“Oh the palms grew high in Avés, and fruits that shone like 
gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold; 

And the negro maids to Avés from bondage fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 

Oh sweet it was in Avés to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the 

shore.” 
Kingsley’s heart was there, and—half private though it be 
and not lightly to be printed—in “The Delectable Day” too, 
more than in those two perfect lyrics which first spring to 
mind when his name is mentioned. This is “'The Delectable 
Day” :— 
“The boy on the famous grey pony, 
Just bidding good-bye at the door, 
Plucking up maiden heart for the fences 
Where his brother won honour of yore. 
The walk to ‘the Meet’ with fair children, 
And women as gentle as gay,— 
Ah! how do we male hogs in armour 
Deserve such companions as they ? 
The afternoon’s wander to windward, 
To meet the dear boy coming back; 
And to catch, down the turns of the valley, 
The last weary chime of the pack. 
The climb homeward by park and by moorland, 
And through the fir forests again, 
While the south-west wind roars in the gloaming, 
Like an ocean of seething champagne. 
And at night the septette of Beethoven, 
And the grandmother by in her chair, 
And the foot of all feet on the sofa 
Beating delicate time to the air. 
Ah, God! a poor soul can but thank Thee 
For such a delectable day! 
Though the fury, the fool, and the swindler, 
To-morrow again have their way.” 
We sometimes think that, with all its gusto, one of the saddest 
poems in the language, so full is it of the sense of the 
transitoriness, the impermanence, of life and its pleasures. 
Only Charles Kingsley could have written it. Had he never 
been we should never have had “The Delectable Day,” 
although others might have given us poems in the same 
genre as “The Sands of Dee” or “The Three Fishers.” This 
is not saying that “ The Delectable Day” is his best work—it 
is far from that technically—but it is his most characteristic. 
And yet it has been decided by a huge majority to prefer to 
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this and the other examples of the joy of life which we have 
named the wailing melancholy of the two famous songs: 
another instance of the popular fascination of tears above 
happiness. We do not say that the general opfnion is wrong 
in its estimate of Kingsley’s verse. But it is an interesting 
and uncommon example of a poet being esteemed for that 
which is least characteristic. 

We might add that the handsome “Edition de Luxe” of the 
works of Charles Kingsley, which reaches Vol. XVI. with the 
work before us, will be completed in three more volumes, con- 
taining At Last, Prose Idylls, and lastly, Water Babies, and 
The Heroes. 





IRISH PROSPECTS.* 
Mr. StePHEN Gwywn's interesting collection of “essays on 
Trish subjects ”’—which we are glad to see issued by a Dublin 
publisher, and well printed at the leading Irish press—deals 
throughout with “the influences material, intellectual, and 
spiritual which are to-day at work in Ireland.” He writes 
in a very agreeable manner about the prospects of an Irish 
regeneration which are presented by such movements, on the 
one hand, as that propagated in the world of thought by the 
Irish Literary Society and kindred bodies; on the other hand, as 
that which Mr. Balfour initiated in the material world when 
he called the Congested Districts Board into being. Weare 
disposed to disagree with Mr. Gwynn as to the relative import- 
ance of these movements. He—as is perhaps natural, and even 
praiseworthy, in a man of letters—attaches the greater value to 
the work of Mr. Yeats and Dr. Douglas Hyde and the Gaelic 
League. “I put last,” he says, “ what seems to me of less vital 
moment, the Industrial Revival. There isa moral side toit, the 
fostering of self-help, which is invaluable; but when all is 
said, Ireland needs rather the development of a general than 
of a merely commercial intelligence.” This is a very pretty 
generalisation, and heaven forbid that we, of all people, should 
incline to underrate the things of the spirit. But when it is 
translated into particulars, we are entitled to ask Mr. Gwynn 
whether he seriously maintains that to teach the Irish 
peasantry to make a respectable living out of their land is a 
less useful task than to encourage them to read about Finn 
MacCumhail and Cuchulain and the fatal beauty of Deirdré 
in “the original Erse.” Both are desirable accomplishments ; 
but the one is vital, the other secondary. 

In a preface, which is happily the only polemical part of his 
book, Mr. Gwynn takes occasion to profess his enthusiasm 
for the cause of Home-rule, and his belief that, if it were 
granted, Ireland would at once become a loyal member of the 
Empire, which he admits that she does not show herself at 
present. We shall not, however, attempt to follow Mr. Gwynn 
in his excursion into the world of politics, except to make 
a quotation from the latest book of Captain Mahan—an 
authority who cannot be accused of being influenced by undue 
partiality to England—which puts the Unionist case with 
wonderful shortness and poignancy :— 

“The considerations that swayed the mind of the Union in the 
Civil War,” says the great American publicist, “apply with 
peculiar force to the connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland. And let it be distinctly noted that the geographical 
relation of Ireland to Great Britain imposes as indispensable a 
political relation, which would be fatal to any scheme of federa- 
tion between the mother country and the remote great colonies. 
The legislative supremacy of the British parliament, against the 
assertion of which the American colonists revolted, and which 
to-day would be found intolerable in exercise in Canada and 
Australia, cannot be yielded in the case of an island where inde- 
pendent action might very well be attended with fatal conse- 
quences to its partner. The instrument for such action, in the 
shape of an independent parliament, could not safely be trusted 
even to avowed friends.” 

Whilst we disagree with Mr. Gwynn’s political views, how- 
ever, we are entirely at one with him in his admiration forthe 
work which is being done in Ireland by the Congested Districts 
Board and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. The 
two essays which stand last in the book, and describe this 
work from practical observation, are, to our mind, by far the 
most charming and useful part of the work. We greatly 
prefer Mr. Gwynn describing what he has seen for himself to 
Mr. Gwynn criticising the observations of others. Reprinted 
reviews are never the most exhilarating of reading, and even 
among the literary discussions which form the bulk of this 
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volume such bits of personal experience as “ Literature amo 
the Illiterates,” and the author's personal account of what h, 
saw and heard at the London meetings of the Gaelic . 
stand out with great distinction. But the freshness and 
value of the last two essays are quite exceptional, and Mr 
Gwynn must be counted among those persons who, like the 
bridegroom of Cana, or the old-fashioned dinner-giver, kee 
their best wine for the last. “Three Days in the ‘G ” 2 

ys in the ‘Granuaile 

describes the admirable work which the Congested Districts 
Board has quietly but solidly done in developing the fishin 
industry on the West Coast of Ireland. The ‘Granuaile’ jg 
the Board’s official steamer, and Mr. Gwynn made a short 
cruise in her in the summer of 1899, and was thus able to 
describe the character of her propagandist work,—which he 
does admirably. More than thirty years ago Froude remarked 
that the Irish fisherman wanted but a market to change his 
skiff into a trawler, and to establish a second Brixham in 
more than one of his splendid bays. But poverty and laziness 
—that intellectual laziness which has long been the curse of 
Treland, as her best friends sadly acknowledge—stood in the 
way. Mr. Balfour’s Board determined to show the poverty. 
stricken dwellers of the Donegal coast how to take their share 
in the harvest of the bounteous sea. In the face of much 
difficulty and opposition, they succeeded in persuading the 
men of one place after another to learn the business of fishing 
on a large scale, and to buy boats and nets which the Board 
supplied on the instalment principle. “The take is divided 
into nine shares: five go to the men, four to the Board as an 
instalment; so tuat ultimately the crew acquire their boats 
and nets when they have paid the price.” As an example of 
what has thus been done in a very short time we may quote 
Mr. Gwynn’s account of one station :— 

“ Cleggan is a place which five years ago was at the very back 

of God-speed, and a barren, desolate, poverty-stricken spot as you 
could see. Now it bids fair to be a thriving centre. .... 1899: 
was the fourth year of the fishing at Cleggan; and the season’s 
spring fishery had resulted in the payment down of £3,361 on the 
quay for fish taken. This was divided among the crews of 48 
rowboats—yawls—say 240 men—and of 18 nobbies and hookers— 
say 100 hands. That means on an average £10 a head; but the 
crews of the larger boats would naturally earn far more than 
those of the yawls. In addition to this, about 150 local people 
were employed on and off in the business of curing the fish, and 
to them about £800 was paid, the wages varying from 1s. 6d. to 
2s. a day. Altogether something over £4,000 in cash down was 
earned by the population of two very poor parishes in less than 
three months; this says nothing of the money paid for carting 
fish the six miles to Clifden, nor of the increased earnings of the 
railway. And Cleggan is only one of fourteen or fifteen new 
stations along the coast.” 
It must be remembered that the population who have thus 
benefited by the action of the Board lived previously on 
almost barren land, eking out the miserable returns of their 
tillage by the money which the men earned in harvest and 
other labour in England or Scotland. The returns of the 
fishing industry, small as they seem, make all the difference 
to them between starvation and plenty. In his last paper, 
“A Month in Ireland,’ Mr. Gwynn describes the very similar 
work which has been done by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society to make farming profitable by the introduction of the 
co-operative principle. We have no space to deal with the 
very interesting picture which he draws of the excellent work 
that has been, and is being, done by Mr. Plunkett and his 
friends, but we can cordially recommend these sympathetic 
pages to all who care about the prospects of Ireland. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WOODS.* 

Mr. Lone has already made his mark as an excellent observer 
of wild animals. He has, moreover, the power of describing 
exactly what he sees. The great lakes and forests of North 
America rise before us; we see vividly the life of the bear 
and the moose, the eagle and the heron; we can imagine the 
vast silence which broods over the woods, and hear the moan- 
ing of the wind or the snapping of a dead twig. This isa 
book which can be read more than once with pleasure. Mr. 
Long has called it The School of the Woods because it 
deals in great part with the doings of the young animals 
which he has observed and the multitude of lessons which the 
wise and patient mothers are always teaching them. How 
the young otter is taught to swim, how the young fish-hawk is 





* The School of the Woods: Some Life Studies of Animal Instincts and Animal 
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to fish, how the young partridge is made to crouch and 
d how the young deer are persuaded to follow the 
1 which their mother shows them,—these are 
things which Mr. Long describes. It is a 
charming book, but one to read for oneself, not one which 
be made enough of by a review. Obedience is the first 
pai lesson the young folk have to learn; disobedience 
oil loss of life. After many years of watching animals 
Z their native haunts, Mr. Long is convinced that instinct 
a a much smaller part than is supposed; and that in the 
vescless struggle for life more depends upon the training and 
the lessons which the young animal receives from its mother. 
Mr. Long has watched the old otter persuading her young 
to climb upon her back, and then throwing them into the 
water, where, with many struggles, they had to learn to swim. 
He has found the young fawns hidden in the undergrowth by 
their mother, and awaiting her return. They have licked his 
hands, and fearlessly allowed him to stroke their ears. Then 
the mother has returned, and her harsh, throaty danger-cry 
told them for the first time that man was an enemy, and that 
his scent was ever to be looked out for and avoided. The 
little things which bounded off into the thicket, following the 
white danger-signal on the under-side of their mother’s tail, 
were not likely to forget the lesson. The first lesson the 
fawns learn is to lie quiet; the second is to follow the white 
flag when the mother puts her tail straight in the air. Mr. 
Long has seen the young ospreys plunging into the water 
after fish, and getting soaked and disheartened after repeated 
failures. Then the old bird has swooped down, caught a 
chub, and paralysed it with a blow of her beak. The young 
gathered round, screaming to be fed; but the old bird dropped 
the fish back into the water, and made the youngster catch 
and kill it for himself. 


“Mooween” is the Indian name for the bear. There are 
always two surprises when you meet a bear. You have one, 
and he has the other :— 

“Qn your tramps and camps in the big woods you may be on 
the look out for Mooween; you may be eager and even anxious 
to meet him; but when you double the point or push into 
the blueberry patch, and, suddenly, there he is, blocking the 
path ahead, looking intently into your eyes to fathom at a 
glance your intentions, then, I fancy, the experience is like 
that of people who have the inquisitive habit of looking under 
their beds nightly for a burglar, and at last find him there, 
stowed away snugly, just where they always expected him 
to be. Mooween, on his part, is always looking for you, when 
once he has learned that you have moved into his woods. But 
not from any desire to see you! He is like a lazy man looking 
for work, and hoping devoutly that he may not find it. A bear 
has very little curiosity,—less than any other of the wood folk. 
He loves to be alone; and so, when he goes hunting for you, to 
find out just where you are, it is always with the creditable 
desire to leave you in as large a room as possible, while he him- 
self goes quietly away into deeper solitudes...... For every 
chance meeting Mooween seems to have a plan of action ready, 
which he applies without a question or an instant’s hesitation. 
Make an unknown sound behind him as he plods along the shore, 
and he hurls himself headlong into the cover of the bushes, as if 
your voice had touched a button that released a coiled spring 
beneath him. Afterwards he may come back to find out what 
frightened him. Sit perfectly still, and he rises on his hind legs 
for a look and a long sniff to find out who you are. Jump at him 
with a yell and a flourish the instant he appears, and he will 
hurl chips and dirt back at you as he digs his toes into the hill- 
side for a better grip, and scrambles away whimpering like a 
scared puppy. Once in a way, as you steal through the autumn 
woods or hurry over the trail, you will hear sudden loud 
rustlings and shakings on the hardwood ri ize above you, as if 
a small cyclone were perched there for a wile, amusing itself 
among the leaves before blowing on. ‘Then, if you steal 
up toward the sound, you will find Mooween standing on 
a big limb of a beech tree, grasping the narrowing trunk 
with powerful forearms, tugging and pushing mightily to shake 
down the ripe beech nuts. The rattle and dash of the falling 
fruit is such music to Mooween’s ears that he will not hear the 
rustle of your approach, nor the twig that snaps under your care- 
less foot.” ; 

Mr. Long has watched many a bloody fight between the 
inhabitants of the big woods. He has called the moose with a 
trumpet of birch bark; and he describes a terrific duel 
between two bulls which he watched from his canoe. The 
great beasts crashed together with a shock that seemed as 
though it must break their heads. Mud and water flew over 
them. The antlers clashed and rang like metal blades as they 

pushed and tugged, grunting like demons, in the fierce 
struggle. Elsewhere he tells how he saw a fisher, or black- 
cat (as the trappers call it), attack a young heron, and how 
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the female heron, “ Quoshk,” the keen-eyed, as the Indian 
name is, swooped upon the enemy. An awful battle followed. 
At last the fisher crept away fearfully wounded to die in a 
hollow stump. The heron had lost feathers and had her 
quills torn to shreds by the heast’s teeth and claws. But tlie 
fisher had both its eyes pecked out by the long bill of the 
bird. Yet in spite of the awful struggle for life, the constant 
danger, the search for food, and the pain und suffering, the 
life of animals is happy. To say they are happier than 
human beings as a whole is to make an unapt comparison. 
The eagle soaring with his wings set to the breeze, the salmon 
balancing himself with fins in the torrent, cannot be compared 
with toiling human beings. Their wants and emotions are 
different. Mr. Long has chapters on the gladsome life of 
animals and the manner of their death. It occurred to him 
once that he had never yet met an unhappy animal :— 

“ Nor have I ever met one, before or since, in whom the domi- 

nant note was not gladness of living. I have met all sorts and 
conditions of beasts and birds at close quarters; some whose 
whole nature seemed bent into a question mark, like certain jays 
and turkeys and deer, and one moose that I could not keep away 
from my camp for any length of time; some fond, like a certain 
big green frog that attached himself to me with an affection that 
denied his cold blood; some foolish, like the fawn that would 
never follow his leader; some morose and ugly, like the big bull- 
moose that first watched and then tried twice to kill me; but 
never a one, great or small, among them all, to whom life did not 
seem to offer a brimming cup, and who did not, even in times of 
danger and want, rejoice in his powers and live gladly, with an 
utter absence of that worry and anxiety which make wreck of our 
human life.” 
Mr. Long is a man who can watch wild animals with a rifle 
in his hand and feel no temptation to shoot. He declares 
that the hunted deer enjoys his power of taking care of him- 
self, and that the hunted fox gives the impression of getting 
at least as much fun out of it as the hounds. Mr. Long, with 
good sense rare among those who write about animals, is 
never sentimental. Nor does he attribute to brutes human 
feelings and motives. We must, however, be allowed to doubt 
whether the frog mentioned in the extract above quoted really 
showed or felt affection. There is another strange error in the 
preface, where the writer speaks of a toad eating crumbs. We 
are sure Mr. Long never saw a toad eat crumbs, and sure also 
that toads do not do so. When the end comes most animals 
have a quiet and speedy death. The weak, the crippled, 
and the paralytic have long ago been buffeted to death 
by their fellows. Animals have no fear of death or anxiety 
for the future. Many are killed and devoured in their 
prime. Others drop off to sleep and never awake. Even 
when the parents are destroyed, the young do not suffer long; 
for their hungry cries soon inform some prowling and 
carnivorous enemy where they are. 


This book is illustrated by a great number of drawings of 
animals by Mr. Charles Copeland. They are admirable, and 
it is long since cleverer sketches of animals have adorned the 
pages of a book. It is also with unfeigned delight that we 
welcome a book illustrated by the pencil of an artist, instead 
of by the wearisome work of the photographer. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
PROFESSOR VAMBERY in the Nineteenth Century devotes 
nearly forty pages to an examination of the “agitation 
against England’s power.” But the gist of the article may 
be summed up in eight words,—distrust Russia and make it 
up with Germany. Professor Vambéry makes it clear that he 
is very far from sharing Lord Salisbury’s view as to our 
having backed “the wrong horse” in the Crimean War, and 
looks forward cheerfully to an Armageddon in Asia Minor in 
which Great Britain will assist Germany in demolishing the 
Muscovite Colossus. This is a paper which may rejoice the 
manes of Urquhart, but the recent death of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett practically disposes of the last repre- 
sentative of that school who would have ventured to endorse 


its arguments or conclusions. As for its accurate corre- 


spondence with facts, we may content ourselves with one brief 
extract :—‘‘ The German comports himself in foreign parts 
with a diffidence almost akin to servility, and therefore does not 
impress the Asiatic mind nearly as much as the Englishman.” 
——By way of contrast with Professor Vambéry’s eloquent but 
unconvincing exposition of a discredited and obsolete Welt- 
politik, we may note Mr. Foster Fraser's extremely “live” 
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article on “ The Success of American Manufacturers.” Many 
of his points, as, for example, what he says of the daring and 
the adaptability of American manufacturers, have been made 
before. But his illustrations are often very happy,—e.g., the 
story of the Northrop loom in evidence of the fact that many 
inventions in active use in America to-day are the creations of 
Englishmen which no manufacturer in England thought it 
worth while to take up. Yet Mr. Fraser is not altogether 
enamoured of material progress. He sees the dangers as well 
as the advantages of this tremendous energy :— 

“The tendency within the next decade will be to pay lower 

wages in America for mere physical labour. The trend is to pay 
more, never mind what, for brains. Every young American 
knows this. That is why there is a positive rage for technical 
instruction and why the technical schools are ever crowded. We 
have nothing like the same eagerness in Great Britain. After 
being in America, seeing young mechanics almost starve them- 
selves to pay for a university course—filling in their vacations by 
acting as waiters in hotels, or tram-conductors, or bath-chair 
men—it brings a chill to the heart of a Briton to come home 
and see hardly any such desire among the British youth, and to 
gee our excellent technical schools appreciated only in a lukewarm 
way. I readily recognise there is a stress and a strain in 
American industrial life which suggest the inquiry, whether, 
after all, the prize is worth the struggle? I have often shuddered 
at the thought of what is likely to be the effect on the race of 
making millions of workers little other than machines.” 
—Mr. Abbott’s paper on the Macedonian question is as 
gloomy as Dr. Dillon’s in the Contemporary, noticed later on. 
Without attempting to extenuate the excesses of Turkish 
maladministration, Mr. Abbott contends that the real source 
of the trouble lies in the operation of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee which has its centre in Sofia. “In one word, the 
Macedonian peasant, who has the misfortune to regard him- 
self as a Bulgarian, finds himself continually between two 
equally formidable forces, the Revolutionary Committee and 
the Ottoman Government.” Mr. Abbott, we may add, dis- 
misses the Lebanon scheme on the ground that there is no 
predominant element in Macedonia sufficient to silence oppo- 
sition, as the Maronites can in the Lebanon. “ Nothing but 
the iron grip of the Turks, which their mutual hostility per- 
petuates, prevents them [the various nationalities in Mace- 
donia] from flying asunder. Once this check is removed, the 
whole mass will inevitably resolve itself into its constituent 
elements, each race being attracted by the nearest State: the 
Bulgarians will join Bulgaria, the Serbs Servia, and the 
Greeks Greece. Nor will such a dispersion come about with- 
out a previous intestine struggle of proselytism, the horrors 
of which can easily be conceived, though not its possible and 
ultimate proportions.” This article, it may be noted, how- 
ever, was written before the publication of the Austro-Russian 
Note. Mr. Bosworth Smith concludes his charming study 
—literary, historical, and ornithological—of the raven; and 
Sir Robert Anderson continues his campaign in favour of the 
seclusion of the professional criminal. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon’s article on “The Reign of Terror in 
Macedonia,’ which opens the new number of the Contem- 
porary, takes an extremely pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion. We can only note two or three points in a very 
interesting paper. First, that for his detailed and cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the appalling atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by the Turks he relies on the testimony 
of an American lady, Madame Bakhmetieff (wife of the Rus- 
sian Minister in Sofia), who has herself traversed a great part of 
the disturbed districts on foot. Second, that Dr. Dillon asserts 
that the natives of Macedonia who withstood the revolutionary 
bands suffered equally with the active rebels. Third, that the 
native organisation is distinct from all the Bulgarian Revolu- 
tionary Committees, even including that of M. Mikhailoffsky, 
whose aim is Macedonia for the Macedonians. On the other 
hand, he contends that Turkey, in virtue of that peculiar 
temper of Islam which Mr. Hugh Clifford recently analysed 
in these columns, could not grant genuine reforms to the 
Christians in Macedonia without imperilling the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. Out of this émpasse there is no exit, 
in Dr. Dillon’s view, save by a war, nor can there be any hope 
of mending Macedonia until Turkish rule there has been 
brought to an end.——Archdeacon Wilson’s long and weighty 
paper on the influence of scientific training on the reception 
of religious truth cannot be dealt with adequately within the 
limits of a brief summary. We can only note two of his 
most important conclusions. These are (1) that the unsettling 








effect of scientific training is likely only to he:'demmpedeld 
(2) that under the influence of scientific method theology 
become simplified, and certitude will be concentrated on 
few plain and central truths, in theology and ethics ag - 
science, while much which hitherto it has been thought a 
faithful to question will be accepted as provisional hypothesis 
Even at present Archdeacon Wilson holds that Scientific 
training is leading to the establishment of faith on firm 
foundations other than those which had been undermined 
The long article signed “ Voces Catholicae”’ ig concernef 
to show that the Abbé Loisy is neither a frondeur nor an 
iconoclast, but a true reformer and a loyal son of his Church. 
and that as Rome has not yet moved authoritatively in the 
matter, the Abbé Loisy is still exactly what he was, “an 
earnest, self-sacrificing priest, immune from ecclesiastical 
censure,’ who extorts the admiration even of his adversaries, 
Mr. Jerome Dyer, writing on the South African labour 
question, dismisses the importation of Chinese ag jp. 
practicable, but argues for the introductian of the Moplahs of 
Southern India. Proceeding on the assumption—which by 
no means commands universal assent—that the life of the 
Rand mines “ can be determined almost to a day,” Mr. Dyer 
contends that they should be worked by means of a system 
which would not hamper or in any way affect the agri. 
cultural development or permanent industries of the country, 
“The labour should be introduced from outside under 
temporary contract, and the coloured natives of the 
country should, as far as possible, be assigned to the 
industry for which, if any, they appear naturally adapted— 
that of agriculture.” 








The first article in the Fortnightly Review, one of extreme 
interest, being an impressive consideration of “ Man’s Place in 
the Universe” by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, is noticed by us 
elsewhere. From “the gleam of a million million of suns” 
we descend to a “trouble of ants,” and find Mr. O. Eltzbacher 
enlightening us on the subject of the aims of Germany in 
regard to ourselves. It is of the utmost importance that as 
a people we should realise how deeply seated is the policy the 
object of which is the destruction of our Empire. The 
writer of the article shows the patient and methodical 
way in which Germany sets out to attain her ends by a 
reference to the geographical survey of China carried out in 
1860-63. A Report was then made stating that Kiao-chow 
was the best Chinese harbour. More than thirty years later 
two German missionaries were murdered in China. The 
moment had arrived for putting the plan into action,—the 
harbour was claimed as compensation. Who knows what 
carefully prepared plans against us are not waiting for the 
combination of a large German Fleet with the trusting 
somnolence of our Government? The extraordinary thing is 
the quantity of material it is possible to produce (as our own 
correspondence columns testify) all making for the same end. 
Books, pamphlets, speeches—the last Imperial, Ministerial, 
and professorial—all show one tendency. Germany must 
have colonies and trade. They can most easily be got from 
England. All that is wanted to get them is a strong Fleet. 
Mr. Eltzbacher gives some curious quotations from Die Grenz- 
boten, which he calls “the most influential political weekly.” 
The following is typical: —‘ The possession of South Africa 
offers greater advantages in every respect than the possession of 
Southern Brazil.” England first, America afterwards, seems 
the general tendency. The success of England in South 
Africa has caused so deep a disgust that not only do the news- 
papers pour forth abuse, but an historian like Professor 
Mommsen becomes so blinded with passion that he wrote in 
the North American Review in 1900:—“The repetition of 
Jameson’s Raid by the English Government (I won't say the 
English nation), dictated by banking and mining speculations, 
is the revelation of your moral and political corruption.” 
The violence and foolishness of the sentence seem to indicate 
the depth of the disappointment caused by the failure to realise 
the plan which the Kriiger telegram showed to exist.——Sir 
Hiram Maxim's article on “ The Chinese and the South African 
Labour Question” has little about South Africa in it. It is, 
however, an account of the Chinaman in America, written 
with much irony and humour. According to Sir Hiram, as 
workmen the Chinese exhibit the utmost industry and per- 
severance, and the energy of steam-engines. Of course the 
writer of such a panegyric should employ no other workmen, 
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although he does call them “ dangerous heathen ” in a para- 

graph at the end of his paper. 
The new number of the National is even more remarkable 
ted treatment of our foreign policy. 


al for its spiri 
on makes a most effective rejoinder to Mr. Balfour's 


remarks on “ international animosities,” in which we may 
specially note the following pungent sentence :— 
«We are convinced that a condition precedent to any serious 
Jioration in our international relations is that we cease to act 
ogee satellite of one particular Power, and that we in fact secure 
fs Rule in our foreign affairs.” 
It would be difficult to better the epigrammatic concise- 
ness of this contention, in which we cordially concur.— 
«Serutator’s ” article on “The Kaisers m is a witty and caustic 
analysis of the conflicting tendencies united in the German 
Emperor. “In the more normal cases of multiplex personality 
which have been studied by science,” observes the w riter, “the 
individual affected pursues contrasted courses at different 
times. In the case of the Kaiser, however, as we shall be able 
to show from his speeches, telegrams, and actions, the 
peculiarity is that the contrasted courses are pursued at one 





and the same time.” The writer makes good his preliminary | 


observation by an effective anthology of Kaiseriana beginning 
with the year 1896,—some of which have been forgotten, and 
deserved to be recalled. Mr. George Peel prefaces his 
sympathetic survey of the career of Lord Curzon with an 








interesting retrospect of his twenty-four predecessors, noting | 


that while nine attained to distinction after completing their 
term of office, not one ever became Prime Minister. 
Curzon Mr. Peel remarks that non est scribendum sed gubernan- 
dum has been his motto; he praises his “astounding energy and 


Of Lord | 


| the United States rather than against us. 


unbounded courage,” and contends that of the twelve main : 


reforms he undertook to grapple with on assuming office he 
has done good work on all, and made five especially his own,— 
yiz.: the preservation of archaeological remains; the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary Report-writing; the reform of the Leave 
Rules; the formulation of a code of frontier policy; and the 


root-idea is rather conventional. The athlete who has settled 
down into the idle man in Piccadilly, but who is roused by 
the black week of Colenso to volunteer for the front, is 
a lay figure. However, the backgrounds against which he is 
set up on the veld are painted with a sure hand. Mr. 
Charles Hanbury - Williams's account of Vancouver and 
Victoria is somewhat abrupt and fragmentary in style, but 
he gives a charming picture of a wonderful country where 
all are well-to-do, and where climate and scenery are alike 
lovely. Pure Englishmen, aboriginal North Americans in 
canoes, Chinamen smoking opium, gold assayers, and the 
workers in salmon fisheries all live and work side by side, 
with the sea and distant snewy mountains for a setting. 
“Musings Without Method” are as readable as ever, 
and contain an account of the controversy now raging 
between the Academy and those who wish to finish Stevens’s 
monument to the Duke of Wellington according to the inten- 
tions of the sculptor. The argument appears all in favour of 
Mr. Tweed and his Committee. The model left by Stevens is 
complete in all but some quite small details, and it seems 








| absurd not to finish the work in the way the great sculptor 


intended. The Academy as a body have not the right to 
interfere which they would have had had they acknowledged 
the great genius during his struggling life, and helped him in 
his battle with officialdom, which they might easily have done. 


In the Monthly Review Mr. W. B. Duffield makes a thoughtful 
study of “ Germany Policy in South America.” His idea is that 
the Emperor William seriously intends to fight the Monroe 
doctrine, and that his naval preparations are made against 
The writer’s state- 
ment of the German case is interesting and useful. He shows 
that the present German colonies are like the Scotch lady’s 
husband, “ just an expense” ; only in one colony, Samoa, does 
the revenue exceed the subsidy, while in Kiao-chow the 


| revenue in 1902 was £18,000 and the subsidy £608,400. No 
, wonder that German eyes are turned on South America, with 


creation of a new frontier province. But Mr. Peel is no | 


wholesale eulogist, as may be gathered from the concluding 
paragraphs of his paper :— 

“He has faults. But they are not the faults that come from 
timidity or indolence, from low conceptions of administrative 
duty, or from the easy toleration of wrong. If some overpraise 


the broad soil of freedom, and that England detests what Sir 
James Mackintosh called Lord Wellesley, ‘a sultanised English- 
man.’ Like Pompey in old days he must lay aside the Orient 
on his return to the West. Or again, if others assail him over- 


its six and a half million square miles of the earth’s surface 
full of every description of undeveloped wealth. Germany, 


| who wants some of that country very badly indeed, looks upon 
| the “ear-marking” of the whole of it by the United States for 


India Bill of 1783, that ‘obloquy is a necessary ingredient in | 
| 


the composition of all true glory; he must remember that it 
was not only in the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and abuse are essential parts 
of triumph.’ And when he returns home? ‘hat will indeed be a 
change of politics. His scene will shift from a land guarded by 
an army without a War Office toa land exposed to a War Office 


without an army; frum an East which is being taught adminis- | 


trative economy to a West oriental in its extravagance; from the 
silent energies of a fine Civil Service to the teeming eloquence of 
a House of Commons; from the pacification of the fiercest of all 
frontiers without the imbroglio of war to confused campaigns 
against Mad Mullahs and Nigerian potentates. He will return 
from an awakening Hindustan to a land slumbering on in its 
antique habits. It will be his task, having preserved the archxo- 
logical remains of India, to destroy the archxological remains of 
England.” 
—Sir Hiram 8. Maxim in his paper on “Play and Players 
at Monte Carlo” shows an exhaustive acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, though he has never played there or 
anywhere else. He has, however, carefully studied and 
watched the game, and he is probably not far out when he 
contends that it is not mere acquisitiveness which draws people 
to the gambling tables. He attributes their presence largely 
to the desire for gratifying our inherited combative instincts. 
Besides, “ at Monte Carlo our rich and leisured classes find a 
change from their painfully respectable and monotonous lives 
in the novelty and excitement of gambling. It is an extremely 
expensive kind of enjoyment, but the pleasures are so exquisite 
that they do not mind the expense. Moreover, to the vain it 
gives an opportunity to display their wealth and their disregard 
of gold.” 

Though it does not contain anything of exceptional interest, 
Blackwood’s Magazine has many well-written, readable articles. 
A war-story called “Cedric” has power and realism, but the 





possible future use as somewhat grasping. Venezuela appeared 
to offer an opening. The government is atrocious. President 


S : H 2 . ' . : ae . A 
him, he must remember that such culogies are of no avail upon | Crespo reformed the Constitution, and gave to revolutionaries 


“belligerent rights.” The property of those who rebel is proe 
tected from seizure. This is the State whose “kindred institu- 
tions ” President Cleveland was so desirous to protect. To 


much, he must bear in mind, as Burke told Fox on the East | supersede such a Government by an orderly one which would 


develop the vast riches of the country would naturally seem 
to Germany a desirable thing to do. Without the help of 
Britain the quest was hopeless; and it is not an unfair in- 
ference to draw from recent events that the Kaiser importuned 
us into an alliance with the hope that out of small beginnings 
great things might develop. With regard to this aspiration Mr. 
Duflield says :—* Except from the point of view of American 
ambition, it is difficult to argue that the success of that policy 
would not be for the benefit of the world at large, but that is 
a very different matter from arguing that it is our business 
to help the Kaiser.” Here comes in the incomprehensible 
folly of our Government, who have always loyally accepted 
the Monroe doctrine, but were apparently incapable of realising 
that they were helping Germany in a preliminary exploration 
with a view to challenging that doctrine when the proper time 
had arrived. Mr. Julian Corbett continues his criticisms of 
the new naval education scheme. His desire is to abolish 
the Greenwich course, which he declares to be demoralising, 
as it holds out to the midshipman the possibility of cramming 
in a short time what he should have been studying for the 
previous three years. Also it breaks the continuity of sea- 
training and sets a very young man at liberty for the first 
time in his life. Mr. Corbett further considers that the pro- 
visions for the instruction of young officers at sea are quite 
inadequate, their proposed instructors being far too busy 
to give real instruction. The writer exhorts the Admiralty 
to amend their plan. ‘ The men are there, and it seems 
to require so little more to complete the great work and 
to lift the Navy to a height it has never reached before.” 
General Brabant brings his contribution to the universal 
testimony as to the inaccuracy of General De Wet’s bcok on the 
war. The present instance is the siege of Wepener, in which 
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General Brabant’s force, though not he himself, was engaged. 
The true history of this action is, indeed, an answer to the 
guerilla chief's boasting, and to the attribution to him of 
generalship in the highest sense. De Wet himself said he 
had eight thousand men, though other trustworthy accounts 
say eleven thousand; but with this large force he was 
unable after seventeen days’ fighting to subdue sixteen 
hundred. Mr. Sidney Colvin writes a delightful study of 
Keats’s “Ode to the Nightingale,” and a facsimile is given of 
the manuscript. Mr. Colvin discusses the alterations made 
by the poet, and tells us that in 1884 he was shown the 
plum-tree in the Hampstead garden under which the poet 
poured forth his ode “in such an ecstasy.” The writer points 
out the allusion to Titian’s “Bacchus and Ariadne” which 
also inspired Keats in the song in “Endymion.” Truly Keats 
and Titian had qualities of gorgeous colour in common. 








NOVELS. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.* 

Mrs. Humpury Warp’s new novel is differentiated from its 
predecessor's in two particulars. In the first place, it is not a 
romance of strictly contemporary life, or one that relates itself 
to the political or social currents of the hour. It is a novel of 
the last generation, before society had grown so unwieldy and 
cosmopolitan as to render the keeping of a salon impossible, 
for this is not merely a novel of society but of a coterie. 
Secondly, this is, if we mistake not, the first time that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has clearly and unmistakably borrowed for 
the skeleton of her plot an historical episode of which the record 
is available. For Julie Le Breton, the heroine of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, does not resemble Julie L’Espinasse in name alone. 
Like her, she is a belle laide ; like her, the illegitimate daughter 
of a noble mother ; like her, she owes her notoriety to her rup- 
ture with the patroness whose friends she contrived to detach. 
The resemblance deserves to be noted, not to be insisted on, 
since, in truth, it only relates to the bare outlines of the plot, 
the treatment and setting of which are entirely fresh and inde- 
pendent. The method adopted, in short, has a pretty close 
parallel ia the procedure of composers who take an old theme 
—by Haydn or Handel, for example—and make it the basis of 
a set of elaborate symphonic variations in which there is 
ample room for inventiveness and originality. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has similarly given us in Lady Rose's Daughter an 
elaborate and impressive set of modern variations on the 
L’Espinasse theme. 

Julie Le Breton, in whom Mile. L’Espinasse is reincarnated, 
is the only child of Lady Rose Delaney, daughter of Lord 
Lackington, who had the misfortune to find her affinity in a 
brilliant but ineffectual genius after several years of marriage 
to an unsympathetic soldier. Refused the opportunity of re- 
marriage by her unforgiving husband, shunned by her father, 
and forgotten by her friends, Lady Rose expiates her error in 
poverty and loneliness on the Continent, dying young, like her 
lover. Their child, the heroine of the story, inherits the charm 
and intellectual keenness of her parents, to which is added a 
vivacity due to her environment, and so it comes about that 
when, on a visit to some school friends in England, she meets 
old Lady Henry Delafield, she is immediately engaged as her 
companion and secretary under an assumed name. In the in- 
evitable conflict that ensues the victory of youth, when rein- 
forced by personal magnetism, intelligence, and wit, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. But Lady Henry is a very formidable 
antagonist. To begin with, she is one of the half-dozen 
people who know Julie’s history. She is also more strong- 
willed, more upright, more fearless. Julie’s triumph, in 
a word, is of the nature of a Pyrrhie victory. As a mere 
adventuress she could have secured her position; but it 
is at once her merit and her weakness that in matters 
of the heart she is purely disinterested. She refuses the 
heir to a dukedom, and encourages the suit of a brilliant 
penniless egoist, Captain Warkworth. It is the old story: 
in friendship there is free choice, but on subit l'amour. 
Thus, while there is enough in her of the adventuress to 
render Julie interesting and picturesque, her intrigues are in 
the main entirely harmless, and the punishment recoils entirely 
on her own head. She moves heaven and earth—in the 
persons of Cabinet Ministers and financiers’ wives—to secure 





* Lady Rose’s Daughter. By Mrs, Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. [6s.] 





Re 
the professional and pecuniary advancement of Canta} 
Warkworth, and achieves her end only to find that he 
calmly prepared to marry her own mother's niece a 
because he has disturbed Aileen Moffatt’s peace of mind by hi 
attentions at Simla, but simply because she is well-born 
socially eligible, and, above all, a great heiress. Yet Julie not 
only acquiesces in his decision, but when Captain Warkworth 
proposes that she should join him in Paris—he is ordered to 
Africa on a perilous mission—she agrees to give him this final 
proof of her humiliating infatuation. Warkworth’s action 
throughout is so contemptible as to be difficult to reconcile 
with his record. But in the case of Julie, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has traced the operation of heredity and environment 
on her mixed character with such elaboration and skill as 
to render her defiance cf convention more than plausible, 
From this act of social suicide Julie is saved by the 
intervention of Jacob Delafield, her faithful lover, Lord 
Lackington, her grandfather, is stricken down by danger. 
ous illness, and Delafield, hurrying off to fetch Julie to 
the old man’s bedside, contrives to intercept her on her 
journey and bring her back. It is not in human nature 
to feel grateful to a rescuer whose intervention impresses 
on the rescued so crushing a sense of humiliation. But 
at least Julie knows that her secret is safe with Delafield, 
who still wishes to marry her as the best means of saving 
her from herself. Touched by his chivalry and his persistence, 
anxious to rehabilitate her self-respect, and influenced by a 
letter from Warkworth in which he not only acquiesces in but 
applauds her desertion, Julie consents to become Delafield’s 
wife, and the concluding chapters describe the gradual con- 
version of her respect into love. 

Of the delicacy and sympathy, as well as the impartiality, 
with which Mrs. Humphry Ward has handled her difficult theme 
we cannot speak too highly. The figure of Julie, commanding 
yet helpless, endowed with great intelligence but hampered by 
ill regulated emotion, dominates the story; but the por- 
traits of old Lady Henry and the butterfly Duchess of Crow. 
borough are excellent in their different ways. As for the two 
principal male characters, Jacob Delafield and Captain 
Warkworth, they are better chosen to illustrate the workings 
of the heroine’s character than to inspire admiration or 
interest. The former comes perilously near being a prig; the 
latter is a soldier of fortune in his energetic moments, a pro- 
fessional philanderer in his leisure, and the note of insincerity 
is so acutely emphasised in his letters to Julie as to make the 
reader wonder how so clever a woman could be imposed 
on. The last hundred pages partake inevitably of the nature 
of an anticlimax; indeed, there is nothing in the book to 
equal in dramatic intensity the scene of Julie’s discomfiture 
on the last evening of her stay under Lady Henry’s roof. 
But with all deductions, Lady Rose's Daughter, in virtue of 
its finished characterisation, its restrained eloquence, and its 
dispassionate outlook, is calculated to maintain the author's 
deservedly high repute as one of the most intellectual and 
suggestive representatives of English fiction. 








Love in a Life. By Allan Monkhouse. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—John Axon, the hero of this novel, is an interesting person. 
Born in the working class and a Socialist by conviction, he raises 
himself to a position of responsibility in his work, and suddenly 
sickening of life in Manchester, determines to give himself a 
holiday,—not a holiday from work, but from town. He there- 
fore goes to live for a time in a suburb, where he can come 
up and down, and taste some of the joys of the country. 
He makes acquaintances, is introduced into the society of 
the suburb, falls in love, and then comes the struggle 
between his conviction that he should go back to live with the 
people in whose midst he was born and the longing to marry 
his love and, as he conceives, be a traitor to his own class. The 
book is interesting, and the characters live and move and are 
not marionettes. Perhaps the final separation between the hero 
and heroine is not sufficiently “ motived” ; but 1s the hero belongs 
to what he himself calls “queer, uncomfortable people,” it is 
naturally difficult to follow the workings of his “ queer, uncom- 
fortable” conscience. One thing must be further said in praise 
of the book; John Axon is not a prig; from that he is saved by 
his sense of humour. It argues a considerable dexterity on the 
part of the author to create a hero of this type of character,, 
endow him with lifelike qualities, and yet save him from priggish- 
ness. The book is altogether well worth reading. 
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The Little Red Fish. By Philip Laurence Oliphant. (Edward 
Arnold. 63.)—If a reader takes up a novel called The Little Red 

‘sh he must expect to find that he has a melodrama before him. 
rh * nvsterious element in the book is not quite well enough 
ae to save it from-the taint of the Adelphi school. The 
han Juding chapters, in which some exciting events take place, 
ie far the best, but as a whole the book is not convincing. 


Confidences. By M. C. and G.de 8S. W. (Limpus, Baker, and 
Co, 3s. 6d.)—It is to be concluded that the advantage of a story 
told in the form of the letters of two women friends is that these 
ome (or moderately young) ladies have no concealments from 
po other. Certainly “Melisande” and “ Geraldine” were a pair 
pt advanced ladies, whose heads were absolutely empty save 
for their rather trivial love affairs. The book contains two stories 
(that of “Melisande” and that of “ Geraldine”) which have no 
connection with each other, and which, if they were more 
interesting, it might be irritating to read in alternating chapters. 


+ 


It is frankly, though sentimentally, vulgar, but is written with a 
certain facility. 

The Slaves of the Padishah, By Maurus Jokai. Translated 
from the Sixth Hungarian Edition by R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold 
gad Sons. 6s.)—This is a sequel to the story of “The Wild 
Carpathians,” and tells the fortunes of the last Prince of Transyl- 
yania, his wife, and his chief Minister, Michael Teleki. It is not 
an easy book to follow, so crowded is it with characters and 
incident. Jékai was wont to give his portions of romance in no 
stinted measure. But “not easy to follow” does not mean “uot 
easy to read.” That certainly cannot be said of a tale so vivid in 
colour, in which the personages are so brilliant, the incidents so 
full of excitement. What could be finer than the story of how 
Azrael restored to liberty the Princess Mariska at the cost of her 
own life? As for the general narrative, which never departs far, 
we take it, from history, it is not by any means obsolete. What- 
ever we may be told of Mahommedan toleration, it is well to see 
what the Head of Islam was when he was master of the situation, 
and would be again, if he had the chance. 


‘Danny’ By Alfred Ollivant. (John Murray. 6s.)—We must 
own that there is far too much of the “luxury of woe,” if we 
may say so, to please us.. Mr. Ollivant is a young man, we take 
it; when he has lived longer, he will find out that there are quite 
tears enough in the world without making more. Of all kinds of 
pathos there is none so effective—why, it is not easy to say—as that 
brought out by the relation between man and the dog. In the 
“Heir of Redclyffe” it is when the dog goes to the dead man’s 
room that the stoutest heart has to yield. And ‘Danny’ fetching 
“ Missie’s ” whip—“ Missie ” was the old Laird’s wii», dead before 
she was well out of her teens—is a very tear-moving creature. 
Such he is in this scene, and such he continues to be to the end. 
Those to whom the lacrymae rerum are better than the best gaiety 
will find their taste amply gratified here. It is a very good tale 
of its kind; but we must own that we were not sorry to close the 
book when we had read enough to satisfy the sense of duty. 


The Templars. By E. Hi. Lacon Watson. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—Charley Templar, who is an undergraduate of St. Michael’s 
College, Cambridge, brings home with him a friend, Thurketyl by 
name. They are friends per contraria. Templar has not much 
vigour of mind or body; Thurkety] is, intellectually and physically, 
a giant. Charley has a sister Ruth. Thus Mr. Lacon Watson 
furnishes himself with the materials for a novel, and makes a 
pretty piece of work out of them. The figure of Thurkety] is one 
that would do credit to any literary artist. It would do much to 
recommend a novel if it stood alone. Asa matter of fact, it is 
the centre of a very well drawn group, every member of which is 
made just as prominent as,and no more than, is fitting. We think 
the burning of the will is a little clumsy. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have had it unsigned, or somehow fatally defective 
inform. But Mr. Lacon Watson’s force as a novelist does not lie 
in this direction. In study of character—not of the life-problem 
sort, it must be understood—he is not easily to be surpassed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 

The Triumph of Love. By Edmond Holmes. (John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.)—In a short treatise upon the sonnet-form in English, 
the best contribution yet made to the subject, which Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols has recently prefixed to a collection of English sonnets in 
Methuen’s “Little Library,” he remarks incidentally that a 
sonnet “should suggest neither difficulty nor facility.” If this 
canon, when once stated, seems sufficiently obvious, it is none the 
less an elementary canon; and judged by it, Mr. Holmes’s 











sonnets, with certain exceptions, must be pronounced, notwith- 
standing very considerable merits, not to attain the first rank. 
Their fault is their facility. They are written on the Shake- 
spearian model, which lends itself to fluency more readily than 
the Italian; and the particular artifices which Mr. Holmes has 
borrowed from the Master are those which accentuate this 
tendency. ‘Take, for example, the practice of repeating a phrase 
two or three times, especially at the opening of the several 
quatrains. Shakespeare confines his use of such repetition to 
a few occasions scattered through his series ; and those perhaps 
not of the very highest importance. It could hardly be main- 
tained that the sixty-fourth sonnet, or even the forty-ninth, which 
contain examples of repeated phrases, are comparable for emotional 
effect with the sixty-fifth and ninetieth, which treat the same 
subjects without such repetition. With Mr. Holmes the repe- 
tition of phrases in positions of emphasis becomes a constant 
habit of style. In his fortieth sonnet, which opens, “ What is 
despair?” the repetition is effective; in the thirty-eighth, which 
opens, “ Love, doI love thee less because—” the effect of repetition 
is feeble in itself, while its proximity discounts the effect in the 
other case. Mr. Holmes’s facility impoverishes also the general 
style of his writing, which is not sufficiently considered. Here 
and there are fine, even admirable, phrases; but too often he allows 
himself commonplace expressions, such as— 


** What possible delight of soul or sense 
Could make atonement for its pain or gloom?” 
which is mere prose. So is the whole sonnet beginning, “I have a 
longing for a larger life.” It may not be easy to say in so many 
words how prose diction differs from that of poetry, but at least 
the latter must have precision and distinction. An allied fault is 
that phrases are tolerated which are already familiar and over- 
familiar to English readers: such as “Is life a failure?” and 
“OQ my Queen!” In the fifth sonnet, after writing the fine line— 
“T think we played together on the shore 
Of some blue inlet of eternity ”’— 
Mr. Holmes goes oa— 
** And heard the waters rolling evermore, 
And saw the mystic light on land and sea,” 
which is a reproduction of two of the most familiar lines in Words- 
worth. Sometimes a sonnet begins well, and then subsides into 
an expression so commonplace that it is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Holmes came to pass it for transcription. The following 
is an example :— 
“* Fate little knows—blind ruler of the blind, 
Whose kingdom is the course of outward things— 
That in the boundless empire of the mind ‘ 
His plaything, Love, sits throned as King of Kings, 
Fate little guessed, when with empoisoned steel 
Of love's despair he stabbed my stricken breast, 
How one immedicable wound would heal 
All other wouads, or lull their pangs to rest. 
Fate little dreamed, when, summoned from ufar, 
Thy beauty came to blight and to destroy, 
‘That Love would lead me like a guiding star 
Into the land of inward peace and joy,— 
A land of light, where no dark shadows fall, 
Where Fate is nothing and where Love is all.” 
If Mr. Holmes had been content to give us thirty sonnets instead 
of sixty, and had spent upon the thirty the labour devoted to the 
rest, we should have had a book that it would have been a rare 
pleasure to read. For, at his best, Mr. Holmes is no unworthy 
disciple of Shakespeare the sonnetteer. He has passion, and 
imagination, and subtlety of thought, and skill with his instru- 
ment. Change an epithet or two in the following sonnet, such as 
subtle, which is not sufficiently considered, and it might well- 
nigh pass among the less distinguished sonnets of the Master 
himself :— 
** Some seek possession of a winsome face, 
A slender waist, a white, voluptuous arm, 
Some of a lissom figure’s gliding grace, 
Some of a voice that haunts with subtle charm. 
All these are thine ; yet not for these I prize 
Thee, my Beloved! whose scul of dazzling light 
Burns through thy body’s beautiful disguise, 
Veiled by its brightness from my baffled sight. 
Some are condemned to gain what they have sought,— 
A face, an arm, a voice, a slender waist ;— 
Tit Time, the disexchanter, brings to nought 
‘Their prized possession and their love misplaced, 
But I, who seek what I may ne’er possess, 
Find in love's failure proof of love’s success,” 








A PUNGENT GOSSIP. 

A Londoner’s Log-Book. By the Author of “Collections and 
Recollections.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 5s.)—Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell has added to the debt which he has already conferred upon 
all who love a laugh by the republication of the amusing record 
of the time which he contributed to the Cornhill Magazine during 
1901-2. One is sincerely glad to meet again the personages of 
that amusing chronicle,—Mr. Soulsby and his athletic curate, Mr. 
Bumpstead ; the Londoner himself and his Selina, with her artless 
aspirations to be a Duchess, or at least with the Duchesses to 
stand; the old maiden aunt who emerged from her seclusion when 
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bridge became fashionable, and, as the best female player in 
London, was admitted to many smart houses under the cognomen 
of “Ponte Vecchia”; and the rest of this motley crew in whose 
persons Mr. Russell satirises that upper middle class society which 
he knows so well. His satire is occasionally a little bitter, as in 
the parody on a well-known diarist which occupies one of his 
monthly chapters. The extracts from Mr. Soulsby’s journal are 
very funny, but rather cruel. A piece of satire which one can 
receive with less protest is that on “Sir Richard Calmady,”— 
a success of sensationalism which is certainly fair game for the 
ribald critic. Mr. Russell has an intimate acquaintance with the 
dark places of politics, and his sketch of the way in which Mr. Bar- 
rington-Bounderley was ousted from his seat by the “new man,” 
Mr. Cashington, is extremely witty,—and, one fears, true to life. 
Mr. Cashington’s interview with Lord Rosebery is very fasci- 
nating, as is the discussion of Christian Science, of the various 
patent foods that are now in vogue, and of modern tendencies in 
the Church. Mr. Russell has a pretty wit, and tells many good 
stories. Perhaps his book will hardly outlive the fads and follies 
which it satirises, but it is a very entertaining addition to our 
current literature. 








THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 

Educalion and Professions, and Needlework. Edited by Ethel 
M. M. McKenna. “The Woman’s Library,” Vols. I. and II. 
(Chapman and Hall. 5s. each.)—The first volume of this series 
begins with an interesting paper on the “Higher Education 
of Women,” by Mrs. Janet Hogarth, which gives an insight 
into the life and aims of Colleges like Somerville Hall and 
Newnham. There are other articles dealing with the professions 
of teaching, painting, journalism, acting, medicine, and factory 
and sanitary inspecting, by women qualified by personal experi- 
ence to write on these subjects. There is also plenty of practical 
advice as tothe outlay required, both of time and money, for pass- 
ing the necessary examinations. The second volume will be perhaps 
of more general interest to women, dealing, as it does, with a sub- 
ject the knowledge of which, both in theory and in practice, is so 
useful. Miss J. E. Davis gives us a good chapter on embroidery ; 
her diagrams and descriptions of stitches are clear and to the 
point. It is difficult to get an accurate mental impression of a 
stitch from merely reading about it, or even from looking at a 
diagram, and we should advise the worker who wishes to profit by 
Miss Davis’s lessons to work the stitches on a sampler, or to plan 
a piece of work in which most of them can be included. The 
urticle, “How to Become a Dressmaker” (in the trade), by Miss 
Ruth M. Day, will be really valuable to all women who take an 
interest in the fit of their clothes, and not merely to those 
who want to become dressmakers. The writer describes the 
making of a dress, from the first measurements down to the 
final hooks and eyes, in great detail, with many hints as to 
the right and wrong ways of cutting out, lining, sewing, and 
finishing. Amateurs, and even some professional workers, would 
be the better for a careful study of this article. The chapter on 
* Millinery,” by Miss Clare Hill, is also interesting, and contains 
information as to classes and examinations. Mrs.and Miss Turn- 
bull are a little disappointing in what they have to tell us of 
knitting and crochet, and they do not go enough into detail as to 
stitches and patterns. We should have liked to see enlarged 
reproductions of some of the beautiful Irish crochet lace, and also 
some good patterns for waistcoats and stocking-tops. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 








The History of the Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of 
Bristol. By John Latimer. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. £1 1s., 
by subscription.)—Bristol has always been an important place in 
the commercial system of England, and has seen great fluctuations 
of fortune. Its history supplies a most significant and instructive 
example of the working of various methods of trade. One may 
say generally that the course of trade follows a regular, it 
might even be said a necessary, development. It is ridiculous to 
inveigh against the blindness and inefficiency of early systems, 
as ridiculous as to blame a child for being small. At the same 
time, it is quite possible for early systems to become, through the 
greed and selfishness of classes or individuals, very noxious 
survivals. All this can be seen very clearly at Bristol. On the 
whole, it may be said to have managed its affairs with success; 
but, on the other hand, it suffered when really obsolete 
arrangements were continued for private benefit. The Corpora- 
tion, for instance, had done good service to the city in 








other times, but in the first decades of the last coakeor 
become a mischievous abuse. It depressed the trade of th 
port by excessive charges. The dues on indigo, for ing 
were £10 8s. per ton, as against 12s. at London; on cochineal 
£14 16s.,as against 12s. 6d. ; on silk £1 14s. 6d. per bale, as against 
1s. 7d. The Corporation published no accounts, declared that the 
dues were its personal property “as much as any estate helo: 
ing to any peer,” and that the people of Bristol had no interest 
in the civic revenue. They were certainly “thorough.” Th, 
chapter headed “The Society under the Stewart Dynasty” ‘ 
especially curious. How these rulers were endured it is difficult 
to imagine. Ship-money was a grievance anywhere ; but to hayg 
to pay it, and see thecommerce of the city destroyed by Pirates 
because no ships were built with it, was hard indeed, 


Facts and Phantasies. By Herbert Compton. (A. Trehers 
and Co. %s. 6d.)—In his first chapter Mr. Compton tells ug Some 
of his experiences in book-hunting. He has had successes, hg 
has had to lament over mistakes. ‘T'o sell a mass of books en bloe 
as he describes is a mistake. A little trouble in sorting them 
and taking them to the right market is well spent. From books 
we go on to dogs, having an amusing account of the starting and 
the achievements of a scratch pack. “The gallant defence of 
Mangalore” is a story well worth the preserving. Colonel Camp. 
bell, of the 42nd Highlanders, held this place for eight months, 
from May 28rd, 1783, till January 30th, 1784, when he surrendered 
to Tippoo Sahib with all the honours of war. He had, to begin 
with, 64 officers, 333 Europeans, and 1,363 sepoys. Tippoo had g 
huge native host, “100,000, more or less,” 600 French infantry, 
and two other European corps (number not stated), and 100 guns, 
Unfortunately all the garrison were not steadfast, 250 deserting in 
the course of the siege, six Europeansamong them. Colonel Camp. 
bell’s vigorous Order of the Day is worth quoting: “ Acquaint al] 
those sepoys who are too great cowards to fight in defence of their 
colours, their country, and their masters who pay them, that if 
they give in their names, they shall have permission to join a set 
equally dastardly and cowardly with themselves !”—which wags 
rather hard on Tippoo’s men. On June 15th a sally was made 
and two mortar batteries spiked. On July 6th the besiegers 
attempted a storm, but were beaten back. Twelve days after this 
news came of peace having been concluded between France and 
England. Fighting ceased, but the siege went on, a blockade 
being kept up. Tippoo had engaged to keep a bazaar for the sale 
of food, but broke the engagement. On January 30th the sur. 
vivors marched out,—45 officers, 180 Europeans, and 626 sepoys, 
with guns 2nd all stores and possessions, private and public, 
Before the end of March Colonel Campbell died of consumption, 
an honour to an honourable name! We must leave the rest of 
Mr. Compton’s book with the general remark that it is well worth 
reading. 

Holy Orders. By the Rev. A. R. Whitham. (Longmans and 
Co. 5s.)—This is a volume of the “Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology,” written with great ability, and marking with precision 
the theological standpoint of the writer and of the school which 
he represents. The positions which he has held and holds—he was 
Vice-Principal of a Theological College, and is now Principal of a 
Training College—give a certain importance to his statements. 
We may gather from them what the clergy and school-teachers 
of the future are meant to be. We shall not be doing Mr. 
Whitham any wrong if we say that his constant effort is to 
minimise the Reformation changes. He would not, we imagine, 
deny this himself. The less the change the easier to prove the 
continuity. It is impossible here, however, to go into any detailed 
examination of the questions involved. 


The English Sunday. By Edward R. Bernard, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—These six lectures, delivered two years ago, 
treat the subject theoretically and practically. Canon Bernard 
distinguishes between the Hebrew and the Jewish or post-exilic 
Sabbath, giving as one reason for the increased severity of the 
latter that when sacrifice was impossible the Sabbath was the one 
piece of ritual which the exiles could practise. He disposes of 
the popular notions that the Christian Sunday represents the 
Sabbath, though he traces a unity of purpose in them, and he 
discusses the history of the day in primitive times, in the Middle 
Ages, and in post-Reformation times. All this is excellently done. 
But he should win fewer suffrages when he comes to practical re- 
commendations. The writer of this notice had an experience in his 
youth of the English Sunday as it was, and has less favourable 
recollections. He lived in a town, and a walk was forbidden. In 
many things, however, we are heartily with Canon Bernard. On 
the subject of the working-man’s Sabbath he is decidedly liberal. 
But there is a great middle class whose freedom is practically 
limited to the one day. 
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A welcome little book is Hymns and Psalms, by Horace Smith 
Macmillan and Co.,2s.6d.) The volume is of theslenderest. Mr. 
ith writes, it is clear, only when he feels that he has something to 
vn Most of it, also, has been published before, but there is enough 
co work to give ita place of its own. Two out of thirteen 
pant and two out of ten psalms are now published for the first 
time. The new hymns are for morning and evening—challenging, 
one might say, a perilous comparison, out of which, however, they 
do not come badly—and the new psalms Ixxx. and cl. We Dict 
e third and fourth stanzas of the “ Evening Hymn” 


‘* Strength to the feeble and the faint, 
Mercy to sinuer and to saint, 
Comfort to all in woe, or strife, 
And to the dying endless life. 


Keep us, and shield us, Saviour dear, 
Safe in the night of doubt and fear ; 

Till from the eastern portals gray 
Dawns through the dark th’ eternal day,’ 


quote th 





Chaucer’s Indebtedness to Guido delle Colonne. By George L. 
Hamilton, M.A. (Columbia University Press, New York. 5s. net.) 
_This volume is the outcome of the system of post-graduation 
study which is so well. developed in the United States, and so 
lamentably small in our own country. Mr. Hamilton’s subject 
is the indebtedness of Chaucer to earlier writers in the writing of 
«Troilus and Criseyde,” a subject complicated by the statements 
of the poet on the subject. It has been followed up in this essay 
with an industry worthy of all praise. 





A new edition of an excellent Picture Map of Palestine, compiled 
by Frances E. Wood (8.8. U., 12s. 6d.), deserves mention. It is 
admirably clear and effective. The scale is three miles to the 
inch, quite sufficient for all practical purposes, and not making 
the map inconveniently large for hanging up, say, on a schoolroom 
wall. (It is about 5 ft. Gin. long, and 2ft. 8in. broad.) The 
height of the mountains and hilly regions is marked by shades of 
brown, and the depth of the seas by shades of blue, varying from 
the light azure of Merom to the dark hue of the Dead Sea. 


Illustrations of School Classics. By G. F. Hill. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Hill collects here in a volume a number 
of illustrations which, with a very few exceptions, have appeared 
in the series of “Elementary Classics.” There are nearly five 
hundred in all, classified under the headings of “Religion and 
Mythology,” “History,” “ Antiquities,” “ Buildings, Cities, and 
Countries,” with an appendix containing “Barbarisms.” It isa 
very interesting collection, and its value is increased by the 
bibliographical index. 


How to Become a Private Secretary. By Arthur Sheppard. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 1s.)—Mr. Sheppard subdivides his subjects 
into “ Qualifications,” “ Training,” “ Work.” This indicates that 
the title does not exactly describe the contents of the book. As 
to the way of becoming a private secretary there is little to be 
said. He is born,not made. But as to how he should do his work 
there is much room for advice; and this Mr. Sheppard gives to 
good purpose. 


Guide to the Best Fiction. By Ernest A. Baker. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Possibly the adjective 
“best” may be applied a little too liberally. Here are four 
hundred and eighty-seven pages (exclusive of the indices) in 
which fiction “superlatively good”—this is only a paraphrase 
of the word “best”—is catalogued. Of course, some exaggera- 
tion in this direction is inevitable. The compiler of such 
a volume is almost necessarily driven into an excess of praise. 
To criticise adversely would be a very serious business indeed, 
Still, we should have preferred to see the adjective wholly 
omitted, and, we are disposed to say, the limits of the work much 
contracted. We acknowledge, however, the difficulties of limita- 
tion. Without doubt this will bea useful volume. The second, 
or subject, index adds much to its value. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. publish The Irish Sketch-Book, by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, edited by Walter Jerrold, illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock (3s. net). The Sketch-Book was the result 
of an arrangement with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and was 
written to order in 1842 (before the great famine catastrophe 
which so profoundly changed the tone of Irish life). The tour 
lasted four months, and the book was nearly finished by the time 
that the traveller returned. Mr. Jerrold alludes to a mysterious 
preface, strongly “national” in its tone, which should have ap- 
peared in the second edition, but was suppressed, and was an- 
nounced by the Century Magazine, and again kept back. Where 
is it? 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1903. (Horace Cox. 20s.)—The 
new feature of this year’s issue is to be found in the maps, which 








give the territories belonging to the various dioceses,—home, 
Colonial,and missionary. The editor writes a preface which i is, as 
usual, sensible, and not without humour. The clergy seem to be 
a somewhat troublesome clientéle. Not a few are too ready to “go 
to law before the unbelievers ” for injuries and slights which it is 
not easy to appreciate. The editor even says that if all the 
actions with which he is threatened were actually brought, the 
judicial Bench would have to beincreased. Crockford is probably 
not wholly free from errors, though we cannot detect any; 
but it isa remarkably complete and trustworthy directory. We 
see that out of six hundred livings in one section (the letter M), 
four only exceed in value £700,—we name this sum because it is 
the highest limit of income on which a deduction is allowed. On 
the other hand, we see the mention of a pitiable case of a clergy- 
man who, after many years’ service, has been compelled to seek 
the shelter of a workhouse. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, the Practitioner, Lippincott's 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Casseli’s 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Sale Prices, 
the United Service Magazine, the Book-Buyer, the Month, the 
Boy's Own Paper, Travel, the Girl's Realm, Harmsworth’s Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, the Canadian Magazine, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
the Lady’s Realm, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal of 
Education, the Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Home Arts, 
Animal Life, Scribner’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Monist, the Liberty 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Idler, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the British Realm, Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the 
Author, Nature Notes, the Play Pictorial, the Popular Educator, the 
Humane Review, Mothers in Council, the World's Work, Popular 
Science, the Printseller, Our Poultry, the County Monthly, the 
Delineator, the Magazine of Commerce, the World of Dress, the 
Critical Review Library, the Field Naturalisi’s Quarterly, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Economic Review, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Journal of Theological Studies, the English Historical 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the 
American Historical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Political 
Science Quarterly, the Iitsveatinnal Journal of Ethics, the Oxford 
Point of View, the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the Journal of Comparative 
Literature, the South Atlantic Quarterly, the International 
Quarterly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Statistical 
Journal, Young Oxford, the Lamp, Baconiana, the Economic 
Journal, Sacred Art, the Journal of Royal the Colonial Institute, the 
Ethical Record, Vectis, the Gymnasium Magazine, the North Ameri- 
can Review, Sandringham, the Family Lawyer, the Entr'acte 
Annual, 








PUBLICATIONS OF ‘THE WEEK. 
_—»- 


Abbott (G. F.), Tale of a Tour in Macedonia, 8vo ............(E. Arnold) net 14/0 
Archives of Neurology, Vol. XXVIII., 8vo.. seceeeeeeeee( Macmillan) net 17/6 
Bates (D.), The Law of Likeness, er Svo deen git aapanasea aiaendiaal (Longmans) net 
Bird (G. F.), The Locomotives of the Great Northern Railway, 1847-1902, 
CU OOo oss sie atssinictpctc cndesndpcavedcasadsexedusaniiaansotness (Locomotive Pub. Co.) net 
Boothby (Guy), Connie Burt, cr 8vo .......... pte ...(Ward & Lock) 
Burton (J. B.), A Branded Name, 7 8V0 ....cccccccccsccessesseesseceeses (Methuen) 
Clutterbuck (£. H.), A Day- Dream, and other Poews, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 
Coleridge (C.), Charlotte Mary Yonge: her Life and Letters, 8vo 






Morn LL 
eocs © 









oe net 12/0 
Coming Re-action (The), by *‘ Legislator,” 8vo.. : * .(Nash) 7/6 
Corbin YES ), A New Portrait of Shakespeare, er 'Bvo "” (Lane) net 5/0 
Dant (C. H.), The Life of Archbishop ‘Temple, er Sv (W. Seott) 3/6 
Daudet or The Nabob, 8vo (Heinemann) 7/6 
Day (L. F.), Stained Glass, cr 8vo .... pman & Hall) 4/0 
Dickens (Charles), Poems and Verses apman & Hall) net 36 
Dugmore (A. R.), Nature and the Came ra, imp 8 ..(Heinemann) net 5,0 
Ewart (A. J.), On the Physics and Physiology of Prot: plas sinie Streaming 
in Plants, roy 8vo.. ...(Oxtord Univ. ar —_ 86 
Foster (B. C.), The House on ‘the ‘Mine, cr 8v0 .. whavedsuenahedsenvéucamieasen (Drane) 6/0 


nea (K. Paul) net 160 
.(Revell) net 2/6 
(CK. row) net 84/0 


G: isenapp (C. F.), Life of Richard Wagner, Vol. ILI., 8vo 
Gordon (8S. D.), Quiet Talks on Power, cr 8vo.. 
Grimble (A.), The Salmon Rivers of Ireland, 2 Vos. 4t0 «sss. 
Gurdon (J.), Erinna: a Tragedy, cr 8V0..........06...00008 6 Arnold) net 3/6 
Gwynne (P.), The Pagan at the Shrine, cr 8vo... ...(Constable) 6,0 
Halidom (M, Y.), The Spirit Lovers, and other Stories, yee (Simpkin) 60 
— (Mrs. N.), The Bernards of Abington and Nether Winchendon, 

5 oy net 21/0 
.. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 








Mens (G. - The Triumph of Count Ostermant n, cr 8v0.. 
Ice Maiden ( Ko by ‘* Lady Frivol,”’ er 8vo.. a 
Johnson (J.), What Befel a Bristol Trader, er 8vo 
Johnson (V. Ww. ), A World’s Shrine, cr 8vo ‘ 
Jones (H. C.), Principles of Inorganic Chemistry ..(Macmillan) net 17/0 
Keith (W. J.), In Freedom’s Name, and other Poems, 12mo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
King (C.), Mountaineering in Sierra Nevada, cr 8v0............ «+ (Unwin) net 6/0 
Laking (G. F.), A Catalogue of the Armour and Arms in the Armoury of 

the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 8vo .... — net 106 
Lowis (C.), The Machinatious of the Myo- ok, er BVO... ..(Methuen) @ 






y & is net 
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Macgreth (H.), Arms and the Woman, cr 8V0.........cc:sesssseeesensesene (Pearson) 6, 
Miller (J. S.), Teachers’ Handbook of Manual Training Metal Work, 
PRE scutyc ka ccnachaccshochestccvabecs eres: sisserwctsenrbesssvesnenge ...(Whittaker) 3 
Mosse (W. G.), Our Religion, cr Svo .... ..(Simpkin) 2) 
Nikral (G.), Ivresse D’ Amour, Cr SVO .........cscesssecccsessceeccssescorces ces (Drane) 3 
Nott (V.), The Ballad of the Soul’s Desire, er 8vo . ..(Greening) net 2/ 






Srd to August 5th, 





Official Report of the Nature Study Exhibition, J 





ee ie er ee (Blackie) net _2/ 
Pemberton (T. E.), Life of Bret Harte, 8vo (Pearson) 16 
Perrine (F. A. C.), Conductors for Electrical Distribution (Lockwood) net 20, 
Plimmer (R. H. A.), Chemical Changes and Products Resulting from 

Fermentation, Cr 8V0 .......ccsessssssscscesesccecessesses-eeeeeseeeeeeee(LOngmans) net 6 
Prots (The): a Weird Romance, by “‘ Dudbroke,” cr 8vo ......... (Bousfield) 3 
Ramsiy (Sir J. H.), Lhe Angevin Empire, 1154-1216, 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 12 

toss (J.), Mission Methods in Manchuria, Cr 8VO .......cseseeeeseseeeeee (Revell) 3 
Savory (I.), In the Tail of the Peacock, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16; 





Scholle (W.) and Smith (G.), Elementary Phonetics: ‘English, French, 







SASSH SHSHS SSS GSBSAS S 














I RINNE, OP TIUID...:.. vsnssnsnnepeniessoutesinasavtananastenscateneneasnieel (Blackie) net 2 
Shaw (R. D.), The Pauline Epistles. 8vo... A(T. & T. Clark) net 8 
Spurrell (H. G. F.), Out of the Past, cr 8vo ..... seeseseeeee(GVeening) 6/ 
Strong (T. B.), God and the Individual, er 8vo... ...(Longmans) uet 2 
Tearle (C.), The Vice-Chancellor’s Ward, cr 8vo ..................(Hutchinson) 6 
Waddell (R.), Behold the Lamb of God! cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Warden (F.). The Heart of 2 Girl, cr 8VO .......ccceseeeee eee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Welby (V.), What is Meaning ? cr 8V0 .............cssssscerceccresseesees (Macmillan) €0 
Whitelow (£.T.), The English Patents Acts, 1833 to 1902, Svo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Wynne (C. W.), David and Bathshua, 8V0...............scscsssseserees (K. Paul) net 5/0 

AT TEE 


GRAFTON GALLERY (New Bond Street), 
Marcu 7TH To 18TH INCLUSIVE. 
The Exhibition has been organised by Messrs, Liberty 
with a view to extend the Hand-Tufted Carpet Industry 
in the West of Ireland. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 











ACCUMULATED FUNDS sep sep eas .. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
e ok 12,974,650 


Surplus over Liabitities ... 


Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 


RECENT i 
SETTLEMENTS  Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
(1902). distribution—show 


Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum. 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 

means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investmenis. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





CAUSE :—If you use 
VINOLIA SOAP 


EFFECT :—You get a Velvet Skin. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “‘THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Post-free. 


MONTE FIANO WINE. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
DRINK MONTE FIANO 
Becatse it is PURE. “A Pure Wise."—Fiorence Commune Saniiary Dept. 
“JT have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis, It is 
an excellent wine abscintely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., &c., Anaiytica’ and Conswting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘A very good :linner wine.”"—Stratimore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I never tasted.”—P. S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Eari of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
Aasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”"—EZ, N. 








4 bottles § Delivered free in London, 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


” 


18/- per dozen bottles ) 
1 /6 ” 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lr, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 


Capitai—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
+. Cavendish Bentinck, Es. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, sq. Francis Altred Lucas, Esq., Mp 
Percival Bosanquet, Esa. Edward Harbord Lushington Es 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portmay, * 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild Me 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. te 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbi 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulay, 
~~ Sir Arthur Ellis, z.C.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.,g Cz, 

C.S.1 bie 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadnecdle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
TUE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 3532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS eececercceesseeeesd460,000,000, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
nay be SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


and Brokers for the introdug 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the proiits divisible 


among the Assured, 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 














INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | 





PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 





The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 

_Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 








No. 48 Gracecyurcu Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 

of French, Italian, and Enghsh Decorative Art. y 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a op 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Maiesty, highly recommerded for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in Lordon for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris 
Mlustrated Catalogues or Speciai Designs on application, Estimates free 














*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
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The Illustrations throughout 


HAM P TON S 


series Of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


"= 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 





Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


PPRInity COLLEGE, LONDON (Insr. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., K.C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students. The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the full 
course. Prospectus, and =" of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. 3y order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





1872.) 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. 


buttons, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

1s. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 

BROW NING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nort New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownin«, F.B.MLS., F.B.AS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


(Sample pair, 








DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £i to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 
1 $& 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, E.C, 
and 17 §& 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GarDEN, LonDoN, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

j R } Ss Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 








Samples and 7 om = 
“ata Towels, 4/6 per doz. Koller Towel- 
er Fa DAWNIAS K iing, -sperya. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
a id doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE anv House LINEN. 








RESETS SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH. 


The Office cf HEAD-MASTER will shortly be VACANT, and the College 
Governors of Dulwich College Invite Applications therefor. ' 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom. 
The emoluments consist of a fixed stipend of £100 per annum, a sum not exceed- 
ing £100 per annum in lien of a residence, and a Capitation payment of £1 a 
year for each boy attending the School. The School now contains about 560 
boys and is administered under schemes of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
Application in writing, stating age, degree, and other particulars, together 
with original testimonials (limited to four), must be sent to the Clerk not later 
than 18th instant.—Further particulars can be obtained on application to the 
oe Dulwich College, London, S.E. No personal canvassing will be 
allowed, 


UDOR HAL L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. / 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) For the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 
First- rate Modern Education. 





Professors H, G. Sgeruey, F.RS., J. 
Cuurton Coxtmns, M.A., H. E. Maven, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcta, R.C.M., E. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P, Huauenet, Terrick Wituams, C. Jerran. M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


L E N A L M Oo N D. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R, F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and Sth. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on TUESDAY, 

March 24th, and WEDNESDAY, March 25th.—For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Shrewsbury. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


Geen TAYLORS* SCHOOL. 
A —FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOYS between 9 and 14 
years of age on June 4th, 1903, will be COMPETED FOR on JULY Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd next. Ordinary Entrance Examinations will be held on March 28th 
and July 22nd.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, F.C. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 
UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 25th.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 
EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre. 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne- 
mouth; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket- 
field. Moderate terims. Boys receive every care and attention.—Mr. MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries. 



































Mm\O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

particulars. Schools also recommended.-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 
lofty Studio (50 ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 
under Mr, AtrreD Drury, A.R.A.— Prospectus from the Art College, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 


TF\UTOR.—Holiday Engagement—COACHING WORK 
REQUIRED by an Oxford Undergraduate, Athletic. Excellent Refer- 
ences.—‘* A. Z.,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME- 
ys SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desired; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois. 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.— 
Enquiries answered by Mrs, RIDEOUT, Mainstone, Kintore, N.B. 














OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 





OURNEMOUTH (near), ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, PARK- 
STONE.—School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Seaair. Picturesque situa- 
tion. Garden games. Local Exams. : Oxf., Camb., R.A.M. & R.C.ML., S. Kensington. 
Refs.: Archbishop of York, Bp. of Salisbury, Dean Gregory, Canon Dugmore; also 
Hon. FitzRoy Stewart, Lady Emily Chichester, and other relatives of pupils. 


ERMANY, AROLSEN WALDECK.—A Lady, highiy 
recommended, living in these beautiful surroundings, RECEIVES ONE 
or TWO ENGLISH LADIES desiring to perfect themselves in German. 
Quiet and cultivated home. Terms moderate. References through Mrs. 
OSBORNE, Eamont, Bayshill Road, Cheltenham. 
OLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED.— 
*“‘The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp.” A Key to other 
Holbeins. By William Frederick Dickes. Demy 4to, 36 Illustrations, 
10s, 6d, net. 














CASSELL and CO,, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E,C- 
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MONICA’sS SCHOOL, 
TADWORTH, SURBEY. 





s* 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
L osning country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ondon. 
Staff of University andForeign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and retined home. 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


ERLIN. —A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR 

GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Education thorough. Great atten- 

tiou paid to healthy conditions of life. Large airy rooms. A good staff of 

resident Mistresses and visiting Professors. Best references.—For Prospectus, 

apply to Principal, Fraiilein von HELD, 12 Joachimthalerstrasse, Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.— Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to pass into Senior 
School at 183. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fuily qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating. tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. REEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
s President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 
































he aa 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOyx 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD... 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG:! 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS 8 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that's 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a a 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to ‘the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES § 





SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Eve 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives cont 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations,” 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by comp 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to i 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


(GENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS, , 








HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16. 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee. 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, 3 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil “Engineering 
Mechanics, py ey technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreign 4 
52s.—-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre. 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Gragg 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
; FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informs. 
| _ write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 

eneva. 








T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED 

SINCE 1895, 
CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 
SWIMMING-BATH. 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, ML.A,, Chaplain and Head-Master, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1903, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys, Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, senda 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishmenta 























NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., lst Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and previde Special Instruction for all the above Examinatious at COPTHILL, 





BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 


MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 
to £100a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required, One 

vacancy.—For pion, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
xams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Biackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


| alpsindmeaaie SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 


Fourteenth Annual Issue. 
Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 


NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 

















1903. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’Bus daily (in charge of ‘leacher) from and to May. 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Statford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rev. 

W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools. 

List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful. No failures, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
. —An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’s 





























SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C, 


Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, “‘ Staverton,” Bedford; 
and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 

ved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
poe i Houses, with playing fields, on s commanding site over- 


four Bi ; ae "i 
i id. The ssess every modern requisite for health an 
looking Soutn re nd-Mistress, Miss M, I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 


Gardi , and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Oe a. Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St, Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training De artment 
he° Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD ‘of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS.  Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LA TH 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 
1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
Scholarships at the School and Universities. Strong statt of University 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commercial Life. Science Labora- 
tories, Covered Fives Court, Open Swimming Bath, Large Playing Fields. 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at Cambridge, 44th Place 
Royal Navy, &c., &c. The Head-Master has afew Vacancies in the School House 
for next term.—Apply, Rev. C. F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 


Pocklington. 2 wks 


1 OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
! UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

















The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk, The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiuin), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Bev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public-School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th.—Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


QAKHA M e6c8 @ O Kk. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
APRIL Ist, 2nv. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 

















With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
wOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
388 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten and Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 
drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 


ber CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


rF.UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 
4PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
4 SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


4 for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
P 4 class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 





























RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

\F SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 

DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 

Outdoor Work, Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonie Beautiful 

and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int. » F.R.G.S, 

HREE LECTURES on WALT WHITMAN, Student 

of Nature and Humanity, Philanthropist and Poet, will be GIVEN by 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY during MARCH.—For particulars, apply to Miss 
DBEWRY, 143 Kiug Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 
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yas ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


Notice is hereby given that the Trustees of the Kensington Scholarships 
propose to award during the year 1903 a Scholarship of the value of £75, 
tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other 
Institution of University Education as may be allowed by regulations made by 
the Trustees and approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarship will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in June next. 

Candidates must have attended a School in which religious instruction in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those Candidates who have attended sucha School 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who being resident in the said Borough 
have attended such a School within or in the neighbourhood of the said 
Borough. 

Forms of application and syllabus may be obtained from me, the under- 
signed, at the Office of the Campden Charity Estates, the Vestry Hall, 
High Street, Kensington, on or before the first day of April, 1908, and must be 
returned not later than the first day of May, 1903. 

REUBEN C, GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 

March 2nd, 1903. 
| ee: (YORKSHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

FOUNDATION TEMP. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the office of HEAD- 
MASTER, which will be vacant at the end of the current term. 

Applicants must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

Further particulars and information may be obtained from the Clerk, to 
whom applications, accompanied by not more than 4 recent testimonials, must 
be sent, not later than Monday, the 16th day of March instant. 


By Order, 
Cc. G. CROFT, M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors, 





Richmond, Yorkshire. 
3rd March, 1903. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 2rd, 4th. 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £50 and 
20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 

under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ecteaiaaiataes COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for three years at 
Bedford College for Women, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION ia 
JUNE, 1903 :— 

(1) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. ; 
(2) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. ; 
(3) Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48 ; 
(4) Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 

TWO DECCAN SCHOLARSHIPS, offered by Mrs. Thomson, of Poona, 
Bombay, of the value of £50 each per annum for three years, will be 
AWARDED in JUNE, 1903. 

Full Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


oity OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Estasiisugep 1807. 














FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasivg 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Instituticn, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


O U R N A L I Ss M. 
ey JOURNALISM, for ithe SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End, 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, 8.W. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


Te? SS eS ae 
MSS, COPIED, 104. a 1,000 words, 








Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, (3 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 
RUN DPD E Lb CHROMO S. 
LARGE NUMBER IN STOCK. 
SEND FOR PRINTED LIST FOR MARCH, 
ST. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN'TEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Catal (Paid up) £500,00u. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Feeeman’s Hist, Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse's 
Richard 171, 1862; Alice ww Wonderland, 1866; Niwroed’s Northern Tour, 1833; 
Cocke's Algae, 2 vows. ; Mareo Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
Catainogue free —HULTDAND HOUSE KUOKSTORES, Birmingham. 








ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—_THEISM is a 

reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature seut 
gratis aud post-free ou application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 





MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


ac ae 


SCALE OF CHARGES Fop 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SOCIETY, 





OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEag, 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vicr-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS, 


Prestpent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuatzrmMan—The Rev. Dr. WACE. 
SECRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esg. 


Deruty-CHainman—Sir 





The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £402,381. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 





BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- 
INGLY HIGH SCALE. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 

CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
MOST FAVOURABPLE. 


+ IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 


pro 


AssisTant-ActuaRY—F, T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.1.A. 
ACTUARY AND Manacer—F, B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


No Agents employed and No 
Commission puid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year falls into 18s, per inch. 


Assurances can be readily effected 
by direct communication with 
the Office. 






DOGO. sccnsdnwsasabeceveaceted 
Half-Page ....... sar ¥ . 
e u g Quarter-Page ..... 3 

PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. Narrow Column . oie 4 

Hailf-Column..... 115 0 

Quarter-Column ... -- U17 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...cccccccceess £14 
TpgsidO PaGe: vscocvecccscecscees 19 3 ; 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(half. 


width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 


(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
sroad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, ‘ 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pag 
lds. per inch, % 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 


Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 
Terms: net. 





es, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


ever discovered. 
Asthma. 

Fever, Croup, Ague. 
Dysentery.: 

Spasms, 


ache, and Meningitis. 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :— If I were asked which single 


medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally 


all others, I should say CuLoropyne. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 


of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 


None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government 
Of all Cl ists . fs . Od. 
Sou Maxvvactonras—J, f DAVENPORT, Ltd, LONDON. te? oo” 


atamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 
and 4s. 6d. 


is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Was). 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Maussrs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRILTTION Newsom. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, d@ Tiylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIQNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae 
Harotp A. WILSON COMPANY, L7tD,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 





useful, to the exclusion of 


N. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Purt 
Said; GORDON AND GoTcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; 
PricroR AND COMPANY, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


91° 9EPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 0/ | Including postage to any 
g /, yepayable on demand, “2 |o partof the United King- 


GU cc es sé oe we 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





oe 08 ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, JWellingtun, 
N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C, 
Riapy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GorcHu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
Yearly. Half- Quar-| can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86.. 0143.. 072 | received. 





Appications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 


1126.. 0163..082 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 3869 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


Ep1Tor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








6 ’ 

OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Lamb’s 

: Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther's History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Eha, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerion’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke's 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883: Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











£14 14s. CRUISE to NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 
TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 
horse-power 4,000, 


979 


On the S.Y. Argonaut, tonnage 3,273, 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne, 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE ORUISES. 


The steamship ‘ Orient,’ 5.631 tons register, will leave LONDON on March 14th 
for TANGIER, MALAGA, VILLEFRANCHE, PALERMO, SUDA BAY. 
SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, PIRUS (for Athens, &c.), NAUPLIA, 
KATAKOLO, NAPLES, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, ond LISBON, arriving back 
in LONDON April 27th. Passengers can leave LONDON as late as March 24th, 
and by travelling overland join the ‘Orient’ at VILLEFRANCHE the 
following day. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 

Manacaes { F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 

ee | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.5 Avenue, Lendon, E.C. 

For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 

West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street. S.W. 

















PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy coversa weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 





Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannoa 
Street, E.C, 





OURS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES.—Organised by Mr. 
H. E. NORTON, F.R.G.S. FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS 


(March 3lst and April 15th), three weeks, 26 gs.; BELGIUM (Easter), 5 gs.; 
SWITZERLAND (Whitsuntide), ten days, 84¢s. 
—SECRETARY, 11 Clifford’s Inn, London, 


All charges wholly inclusive. 
E.C 
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= | PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 



















LIMITED. 


Chief Office—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fittp-fourth Annual Meeting, 


‘ HELD ON MARCH 5rTn, 1903. 








age, 

ek,” : 

ORDINARY BRANCH. 

_ The number of Policies issued during the year was 69,662, assuring the sum of £6,680,050, and producing a New 

hd Annual Premium Income of £364,068. wee i 

She The Premiums received during the year were £3,651,458, being an increase of £161,503 over tae year 1901. 

ne The Claims of the year amounted to £1,296,693. The number of Deaths was 6,895, and 3,952 Endowment Assar- 
: matured. re 

" “~~ number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 680,631. 

RS, 

ig INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

. The Premiums received during the year were £5,690,907, being an increase of £161,446. 

“ The Claims of the year amounted to £2,140,645. ‘The number of Deaths was 212,701, and 3,369 Endowment Assurances 

‘ a of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who desired to dis- 

1B continue their payments, was 84,060, the number in force being 856,884. The number of Free Policies which became Claims 

ing the year was 19,170. . . 

~ air total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 14,770,865; their average duration is ten years, 

A, The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £47,155,201, being an increase of 

t £3,863,175 over those of 1901. ; ; 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory 

: increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund being £115,608. 


























a 
; GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
; or THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitep, on DEcEMBER 31ST, 1902. 
- 
: LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
) £ 8. d. | £ as. d. 
Shareholders’ capital... . 1,000,000 0 0/| British Government securities .. . 3,006,324 1 9 
Ordinary Branch funds 24,977,480 8 8 | Indian and Colonial Government securities 4,708,709 14 7 
Industrial Branch fund 19,615,877 10 9 | Railway and other debentures and deben- 
Reserve fund ... ie 1,050,000 0 0 ture stocks ... ee eae ee ... 93,607,834 4 9 
Investments reserve fund ... 7 bya : : — on County Council, Municipal and sesmeeeaes 
: Sie icies admitted 943 é other rates . ese me ee ae 007, 
Chine cater Bis pete Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties ae ase aa ax .. 93,421,786 15 8 
Freehold and leasehold property ... .. 2,961,231 9 9 
Mortgages on property within the United 
| Kingdom ... ds Sau eal ... 6,026,049 18 8 
| Railway, gas, and water stocks 6,306,488 6 7 
| Suez Canal shares aac ~~ 167,065 15 6 
| Telegraph and other shares... eas ae 88,889 15 3 
| Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
| of London bonds ... jac ie re 279,108 11 11 
Bank of England stock a om ee 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign corporation stocks ... 784,903 7.11 
Foreign Government securities . 1,245,762 9 4 
Reversions and Life Interests 1,007,412 15 0 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ... 1,377,487 4 8 
Rent charges ... ae aaa eae ava 247,909 4 2 
Outstanding premioams and Agents’ 
balances = ae . ais 469,059 11 0 
Outstanding interest and rents 381,344 13 1 
Cash—In hands of Superimtendents 36,181 3 3 
Cash—On current accounts, and in hand 173,651 6 4 
£47,155,201 6 8 £47,155,201 6 8 












THOS. C. DEWEY, v] 


FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. WiLLIAM HUGHES, § 


Joint General Managers. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 3 
We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 31st, 1902, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account and we certify that they were in possession and 


safi d December 31st, 1902, - 
e custody as on December 31s DELOITTE DEVER, GRIFFIFTHS & CO,, 
Chartered Accountants, 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 





Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 
PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on view a collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





1l.0a.m. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS METHOD OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 
7.0p.m. HOW FAITH IN CHRIST SAVES. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEN, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS «ceza.) 


Made in 5 varieties. The perfection of Smooth- 
ness for Rapid Writers. 


PERRY PENS. “ GLIDEAWAY.” 














Mr. CHARLES MEADER, Stalbridge, says :—“ Writing with them reminds | 
me of riding down a gentle slope on a high-grade bicycle......Make writing a | 


Sample box. 18 pens, assorted patterns, 6d. 
Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ld., Old Bailey, London. 


real pleasure.” 
Of all Stationers. 





WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Unadulterated, therefore certaiz counteractant to Gout, Rbeumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Consoisseurs, 
Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send tor booklet with medical testimonials. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Wiimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smailer Coilections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each OFFERED.—Brewer’s Henry 
VIIL., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater's Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Orrerrep.—Ackermann’s 
: Microcosm, § vols., 1808; Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3vols., 1819; Boxiana, 5 vols.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols. ; Cuckold’s Chronicle, 2 vols., 1793. Rare books supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK C0.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free ov application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted Ups Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bind:ngs 
or Presents, Post orders promptiy executed, Usual cash discounts, 























IF YOU WANT TO BUY A Doz 
OR A HORSE 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis, 


Apply to the MANAGER, 
Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.¢. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. 


contains a 
The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an Illustrated Catalogue, 
changing every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate 
Sale. 


Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom. 
panied by a photograph. This method of advertisement has been 


found by experience to meet with greater success than any other, 





The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “Spring Trapping.” 





The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING.—XII. SCENT. 

THE ANIMAL’S FEAR OF DEATH. 

A FREE REGISTER FOR COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
TROUT-FARMING. 

A GOLFING NOVEL. 

LIVE PIGEON-SHOOTING. 

THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT :—‘‘ RESURRECTION.” 

**BACK TO THE LAND.” By a Jovursaxist turned Countryman 


“The Animal of the Week” is Messrs. J. Forshaw and Sons’ 
Champion Shire Stallion, “Stroxton Tom.” 


This week’s issue contains, as a further instalment of the Series, 
“The Stud Farms of England,” a fully Illustrated Article on the 
Cobham Stud. 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


EsTAELISHED 1862, 
Published every Saturday. 


AND 


Price Sixpence. 





Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION I8 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 323. 6d. 
per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Ofices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No. 287SGerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London.” 
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ur i Fisher Unwin's New List, 


WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 
DURING THE ANGLO-BOER WAR. By Mrs. General De 
LA Rey. Iustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

«Jt is as human a document as ever was penned.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE 
SIERRA NEVADA. By CLARENCE KiNG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 
Founder of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E.S. 
SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. With 17 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 


Sir C. GAVAN DurFy’s Autobiography. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., 38, 6d. each. 


The LIFE of ROBERT BUCHANAN 
By Harriet Jay (the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). Illustrated 
with Portraits and from other Sources, demy §Svo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. neb. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 
J. Harvey Buoom, M.A. Beautifully Illustrated with many 
Photographs by L. C. KEIGHLEY-PEAcH. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
































THE STORY OF THE NATIONS—NEW VOLUME. 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA UNDER MO- 
HAMMEDAN RULE (A.D. 712-1764). By STANLEY LANE- 
PooLE. With 59 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 





THE DAY BOOK OF WONDERS. 


By D. M. THomas. Demy 8vo, Cheap Popular Kdition, cloth, 
6s. net. 


HOW TO BECOME A PRIVATE 


SECRETARY. By ArTHUR SHEPPARD, Private Secretary to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Uniform with “Stops, or 
How to Punctuate.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 


«PLEASE, WM, THE BUTCHER!” 


A Complete Guide to Catering for the Housewife of Moderate 
Means, with Menus of <All Meals for a Year, Numerous 
Recipes, and 52 Additional Menus of Dinners without Meat. 
By BEATRICE GUARRACINO. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIFNT GREEK SCULPTORS. wy H. Evita Lecee. 
With a Preface by Professor Percy GARDNER, and Llustrated 
by about 40 Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LITTLE ENTERTAINMENTS. By 


Barry Pain, Author of “De Omnibus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s.; paper, ls. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING & DEBATE. 


A Manual for Advocates and Agitators. By GrorGe JAcoz 
HOLYOAKE. Cheap Popular Edition. Dedicated to the late 
Dr. Parker, D.D. Paper covers, 1s. net. 




















THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE MODERN CHRONICLES 


OF FROISSART. 
FROISSART IN 1902. Being Told 


and Pictured by F.C. GouLD. With Special Cover Design and 
Decorated Title, feap. 4to, 3s. Gd. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF 


SCOTLAND. By J.H. Mruar, Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer in Inter- 
national Private Law in the University of Edinburgh. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. ‘ Library of Literary History.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: a Study 


of its Political Psychology. By Emite Boutmy, Membre de l'Institut. 
g 2 ted by E. EnGLIsH. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF COMMISSIONER 


KERR. By G. Pitt Lewis. With Photogravure, demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. net. 


WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS: 


their Conquest of Britain, By G. Houpen Pige, Illustrated, small demy 
&vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





T. P’s WEEKLY. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS IN MODERN 
JOURNALISM. 





AS A LITERARY FACTOR. 


“THE MAN OF KENT,” writing in the “ BRITISH 
WEEKLY,” says :— 

“The most remarkable event in the recent history of 
journalism is the amazing success of T. P.’s Weekly. For a 
long time many of us have seen that a change in weekly 
journalism for the masses was inevitable, but few indeed 
could foresee what has happened. Mr. O’Connor is so 
excellent a journalist that almost any venture of his is sure 
to succeed. But I confess I was not prepared to hear that 
the circulation of 7. P.’s Weekly, which is practically a 
journal of books, has attained a steady sale of about 
140,000 copies. Of course, this circulation would diminish 
if the standard were fixed too high—if difficult matter 
were introduced. But as it is, the triumph has been 
reached in no unworthy way, and I congratulate Mr. 
O’Connor, his able lieutenant, Mr. Wilfred Whitten, and 
above all, ihe public. Manifestly there is a public now, 
and a very large public, that is interested in literature, and 
may be reached by worthy means. ‘This is a distinctly 
cheering sign of the times.”.—Tue british Weskty, 
February 26th, 1908. 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Messrs. The FUNK and WAGNALLS CO., writing 
on January Sth, 1905, say :— 


“We beg to bear voluntary testimony of the advertising 
value of 7. P.’s Weekly, in which we had a full-page 
advertisement of our Standard Dictionary (sold at £5) in 
your issue of December 5th. The returns from this single 
advertisement have been the best which we have ever 
received in this country from a like space, and at anything 
like the same cost. We are repeating with another full- 
page advertisement in your next week’s issue, when we 
anticipate good returns again. We write as above in the 
thought that you may like to know the status of your 
excellent journal from the advertiser’s point of view, and 
we beg to wish for the new enterprise and its advertising 


’ 


supporters a continued success.’ 





OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


id. EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. id. 


T. P.s WEEKLY. 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No.—2304 Gerrard, Telegrams—‘‘ Fictional, London,” 
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NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 
Price ONE SHILLING net, 
CONTENTS :— 
Notes OF THE MontTzE. 
Irevanp To-Dar. 


ProressoR Van MAnen’s 
** PaULINE EPISTLES.” 


T. W. Bussell, M.P- 
THEORY OF THE 


Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 

Ports AND DREAMERS. W. B. Yeats. 
Tue Miyp or Rospert HeRaRice. Filson Young. 
Tue HaGue TRiBONAL. Charles Fox. 
Our ExpENDITURE—Wu8aTt Micut se Done. 
W. M. J. Williams, 


Tue DEPARTMENTAL ComMITIEE. J. Rigby Smith. 


VENEZUELA'S VICISSITUDES. 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, 

Tue GLAMOUR OF THE MARSHLANDS. 
Sidney Gowing. 

Great Irrigation Worrs 1n Eoyrt anv INDIA. 
Eustace Reynolds-Ball, F.R.C.1, F.B.G.S, 

Gray's ELYsium. E. Downing. 
BRernotps anp RoMNeyY. C. G. Compton, 
Wasre OF TIME AT THE Law Courts. 
R. P. Croom Johnson. 


Ture CocKNEYISATION, H, A. Spurr, 


Recent Boogs. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices, 
$2 and 83 Temple CuamsBers, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bigher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
jidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratiway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

Al) who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advanee in 
priceof 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. $-Bots, 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutious, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., ou application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lightiug Rules Supplied. 





MHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTBALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....ccccsseeseeeereeeseeee1£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... . £950,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
ILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


MR. HEINEMANN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MR. I. ZANGWILL'S NEW BOOK, 
THE GREY WIG. 


Stories and Novelettes. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 
Contents :—THE GREY WIG—THE WOMAN 
BEATER—THE SILENT SISTERS—THE SERIO- 
COMIC GOVERNESS, &c., &. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—* These eight stories con- 


tain much better reading than almost any eight 
novels.” 


HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 
RANSON’S FOLLY, 


And other Stories. 
By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. [ Monday. 


IN PICCADILLY. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 

The Times.—‘‘ The episode that does justice to 

Mr. Swift’s great cleverness is the closing scene of 

a side issue which the author has treated con- 

sistently throughout; a brief moment in Piccadilly 

at night that is not easily to be forgotten.” 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 
By PATRICK VAUX. 3s, 6d. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ We need some good naval 
stories just now, and Mr. Vaux has made an excellent 
begiuning. He has that intimate knowledge of life 
aboard hi without which the most imaginative 
writer would be helplessly atsea.”’ 


THE FETICH OF 
THE FAMILY. 


By EDITH BARNETT. 6s, 


The Spectator.—‘‘She unfolds her tale in a con- 
vincing manner, and succce’s in holding the 
interest of her readers.” 


HIDDEN MANNA. 


Ly A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 


Truth.—* Not merely the most perfect picture yet 
drawn of Moorish life and character; it is also an 
admirably plauned aud told story.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: 


Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TUBLEY. 83s. 6d. 
Second Impression. 
Punch.—‘ Far and away the best and truest story 
of life at % Publie Scnool since the immortal ‘ Tom 
Brown.’’ 





THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE BEVUE.’, 


THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH. 
By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. Gd. 


The Times.—‘‘ The fact that Madame Adam is a 
very remarkable woman, and has in her time helped 
to make Freuch history, lends added interest to this 
volume. Even were 1t written by an entirely un- 
known writer, it would be of value as giving an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of Jife in the provincial 
France of the thirties and 'forties.” 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


OBSERVATIONS BY 
MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 5s. 6d. 
(Second Liipression. 
The Spectator.— Mr. Dooley is now as established 
an institution on both sides of the Atiantic as 
Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be 
very grateful for this genial laughter-maker.” 


THE ‘*‘DAINTY NATURE” SERIES, 
Vol. I., 5s. net. 

NATURE AND 

THE CAMERA. 


By A. BADCLYFFE DUGMOBRE. 
lilustrated from Photographs by the Author, 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B. N.) 6s, 
(Third Impression. 

Truth.—* He narrates many iuteresting experi- 

ences, an] throws a valuable tight upon prison life.” 





London: 


—oo Le 


ELLIOT STOCK’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





“per ied nk lane paper Ye Sat 
NOW READY. 
THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY, 


Edited by G, LAURENCE GOMME, F.5.A, 
CONTAINING; 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
and YORKSHIRE, 
es 


The previous Volumes contain: 
1, BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIBE,& BUCK 
HAMSHIRE. ieee 
2. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE, Cony. 
WALL, and CUMBERLAND, Fe 
3. — DEVONSHIRE, and DORSET. 
S = 


. DURHAM, ESSEX, and GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

. HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERT. 
FORDSHIRE, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

. KENT and LANCASHIRE. 

. LEICESTER, LINCOLNSHIRE, MIDDLE. 
SEX, and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

. NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
NORTHUMBERLAND. r 

9, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, ang 

RUTLAND. 

10. SHROPSHIRE and SOMERSETSHIRE, 

11. STAFFORDSHIRE and SUFFOLK, 

2. SURREY and SUSSEX. 

1s. WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, and 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Ge re or Section of the GENTLE. 

MAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass 

of valuable information concerning the counties of 

England, which is of the greatest interest to Resi. 

deuts, Topographers, Antiquaries, and others, 
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In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


FALLACIES IN PRESENT 
DAY THOUGHT, 


By J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., T.C.D., 
Author of ‘‘Natural Food,” ‘Sanitation, Publie 
and Peysonal,”’ &c. 

The object of this book is to take some of the 
prominent thoughts and theories that now occupy 
men’s minds, and show wherein many of them are 
erroneous. It deals fairly and honestly with these 
things in plain and simple language, as so many of 
these thoughts and theories are shrouded, if not in 
mystic jargon, in language, nevertheless, that is 
“not understanded of the people.” The author, 
therefore, sets them in their proper light, and thus 
exposes what is fallacious in them. The subjects 
with which he deals are those of everyday life, 


In royal 16mo, parchment cover, 1s. 


A BOOKLET OF VISIONS. 

By SEIMMAL EISROCH. 
The visions described in this booklet are not only 
a record of visions which have at different times 
appeared to the inner eyes of the author; but are 
—judging by many of the writings and public 
utterances of the present day—a small part of the 
visious which are, day by day, lighting the inner 
sizht of muny, and are a toretaste of the living 
realities which must soon be externalised upon this 
earih. 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 
WHAT A PIECE OF 
WORK IS MAN. 


By FREDERICK JAMES GANT, F.B.C.S., 
Consulting Surgeon of the Royal Free Hospital, 
“The little work deserves serious attention.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The subject is thoughtfully treated, and is 4 
serious aitempt to base Christian evidences upon a 
scieutific basis.”—Shegield Independant, 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, with paper wrapper, ls. , 


THE VICTUALLING OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Past, Present, and Future, 1486-1903, and After. 
By ALEXANDER TURNBULL, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets (Retired), 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d. 


LONDON LAYS, and other Pocms. 

By BERNARD MALCOLM BAMSAY. 
“Fresh, pleasant, sympathetic verse.”—Times. 
‘* Mr. Kamsay has pipes of varied notes, and cin 
blow a musica! and graceful note from all. There ls 
an abundance of easy and pleasing melody.” 

—St. James's Gazette, 

sepia 


ELLIOT STOCK, 








DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on applicaticn, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





62 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


OLERIDGE. With Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
By CHRISTABEL © ? [Ready on Tuesday, 





————— 


FIVE OF THE LATEST UTTERANCES 
OF FREDERICK TEMPLE, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Crown Svo, Is. net. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A, 
GARDNER. 


” 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernesr Arrtuyr 
Ganpyek. With Ilustraticns, Mays, and Plans, Svo, 2ls. net. 
Tines.—‘Splendidly illustrated......Professor Gardner's descriptions _ of 
extant monuments aro excellent......O0 ail important points we find Mr. 
Gardner eminently sane and sensible. 











A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 


GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. 
Crown 870, limp leather, gilt edges, 10s. net. 
Morning Post.—* Mr. E. T. Cook, whose ‘ Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery’ is well-known and widely appreciated, has now compiled ‘A Popular 
Handbook to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum,’ which 
is at least as excellent a performance, if not indeed more valuable, than the 
earlier compilation.” 


UNKNOWN MEXICO: a Record of Five 


Years’ Exploration among the Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre ; in the 
Tierra Caliente of epic and Jalisco; and among the Tarascos of 
ichoacan. By CarL Lumuoitz, M.A. With numerous liiustrations, in 
2 vols, 8vu, gilt tops, 50s. net. 
St. James’s Gazette.—“ A fascinating and valuable study of travel and 
suthropology among very different tribes of Mexican Indians ..... ‘Two volumes 
of unusual interest and value.” 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wxtey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 




















THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Basranzy, 


M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 


PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1903. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. . 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 


BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND FOREIGN SECURI/SIES 
(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Departinent. 


This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to the London and 
Provincial Markets, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be 
found invaluable: while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found 
indispensable as the STANDARD book of reference. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Tresident—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other descrip- 
tion of mechanicai supporié to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease, 

Water Beds and Invaiid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
vecommendatioa of Subscribers. 

29,895 Appliances given io the year ending September 30th, 1902. 

Annual Subseriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
tities to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRiTTLONS and DONATIONS are earnestly svlicited, and will be 
thaakfuily received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay aud Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secrotary. 


THE CELEBRATED | PATENT UNIVERSAL GUM 
This excellent specially eumet ao, a aaaiattet to the Vicezoys, Arch- 























Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’, 
JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL 


FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 


Edited by Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL, 
And Translated by Major A. D. GILLESPIE ADDISON. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 12s, 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.—* The book is of great vaiue from every point of view.” 

Daity Telegraph.— Provides many new and piquant detaila (about the 
Franco-German War).” 

St. James’s Gazette.— “‘ The journals gives a very interesting peep behind the 
scenes of German military life.” 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA 


By Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. 


’ 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Dlustrations and a Map, 15s. net. 








Liverpool Daily Pest.—‘t Major Austin has the pen of a ready writer, and his 
recital of the stirring events associated with this very dark page in the history 
of the protectorate betrays high-class power of narrative. We may almost say 
we welcome the mutiny controversy, in so far as it has been the means of 
inducivg Major Austin to publish his versiou of the events as the unmistakably 
faithful and vivacious evideuve of a man on the spot.” 


THE TALE OF A TOUR 
IN MACEDONIA 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


WORDSWORTH 
By WALTER RALEIGH, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, 


Author cf “Style,” “ The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, és. 
[March 9th, 


THE MINOR MORALIST 


Some Essays on the Art of Everyday Conduct. 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. 


By E. H. CLUTTERBUCK. 














Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





ERINNA. 


By J. GURDON. 


A Tragedy. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 


By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 
THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON EBOOK SOCIETY (for r i ‘ 

weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
ot Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNiTE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Ciubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (109 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The Lisi contains POPULAR “VORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 





RIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NE'W and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, }TALIAN, and SPANISH BOOZS, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





Mr, B. BROOME, Chemist, Woodfcrd Green, Essex, 
Sole Manufacturer, Wholesate ard Retai!, 





And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE KAISERS. 
By SCRUTATOR. 


THE CAREER OF LORD CURZON. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION—A REPLY. 
By ROBERT JUST BOYD 
(Managing Director of James Keiller and Sons). 


MACEDOONIAN REFORM. 
By DIABANTOS. 


PLAY AND PLAYERS AT MONTE CARLO. 
By Sir HIRAM S. MAXIM. 


THE CLERGY AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 
By LAYMAN. 


POLITICAL PLEDGES. 
By Sir G. C. T. BARTLEY, K.C.B., N1.P. 


BATTLES IM FICTION. 
By Miss EVELINE GODLEY. 


THE LAMENT OF AN OXFORD TORY. 
By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN. 


TAINITY HOUSE AND TE PORT OF LONDON. 
By £& PRICE EDWARDS 
(Secretary of ‘Trinity House). 


A FINAL IRISH LAND MEASURE. 
By LANDLORD. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 











Price 2s. 6d. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


From GREENING & CO.’S LIST, at all LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE STEEPLE. 6s. ) By 








REGINALD TURNER, 


THE STEEPLE. 6s. ¢ Author of 
j “A Comedy of Progress” and 
THE STEEPLE. ‘s. 


“*Cynthia’s Damages.” 
Outlook." A purposeful story altogether out of the common ruck...... It is 
both daring and convincing.” ( A 
Sunday Times.—‘‘ A clever story brightly told. : . ; 
Times,‘ Few readers who take it up will readily lay it down until the book 
is finished.” 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 
By COSMO HAMILTON. 6s. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 


By G. H. F. SPURRELL. 6s. 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE: 


A Story of Oxford Life. By C. RANGER-GULL, Author of ‘ The 
Hypocrite,” “ Back to Lilac Land,” “ The Serf,” &e. 6s, 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 


By ‘“‘LADY FRIVOL.” 3s. 6d. 
_ Scotsman.— Vivacious and clever. 


TWO IN ONE. . A very entertaining and exhilara- 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 3s. 6d. } ting volume.” 


Cc 0 M P R re) M is E D. 1 Daily Dispatch.—“‘A lively and 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 6s. Jf “aring novel.” 
A HEROINE OF REALITY. 


By PERCY V. DONOVAN. 6s. 


THE OVEN. 


By GUY THORNE. 3s. 6d. 






































To-day.—‘ A thriller among thrillers.” 


Morning Leader. —“‘Ingenious and 
thrilling.” 
Scotsman.— A weird and wonderful 





4 Hi E oO V E N . | story....... Mr. Thorne ——— out a 
d — most readable and absorbing piece of 
By GUY THOENE. 3s. Gd. eonk.” P 





MR. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE. 


By EDGAR SALTUS. 3s. 6d. 
New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: GREENING & CO., Lrp., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S List 


MORE LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN, 


A Record of his Work in a Series of hitherto Un i 

Edited by Francis Darwis, Fellow of Christ's College — rei utters, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. With Portraits, 2 vol — 
8vo, 32s, net. [Just a 
‘‘ Abundant letters, written through the years and telling of his tho ‘ 
his plans of work, his hopes and his doubts, written some to the ughts, 
and most intimate friends and others to comparative strangers valued tor the 
sympathy and help in work, are nothing more nor less than a revelation of the 
wan...... These letters have a definite and immeasurable value for the Scie brs 
naturalist...... The present collection is arranged in subjects, and conta 4 
great deal of very great importance.”’—Tiines. 18 @ 





GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMEs, 


A Political Study. By J. A. R. Mannriorr, M.A., New College, Oxford 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economies at Worcester College; See i 
tary to the University Extension Delegacy. With Portrait, large pina 
8vo, 5s, net. (Just a" 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L, 


Autobiography and Letters, from his Childhood until his Appointment 
as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. Edited by the Hon. Wititum N. Bruce. 
With a Chapter on his Parliamentary Career by the Right Hon, Sir 
ARTEUR Otway. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy gyo, 
25s. net. [Just out, * 





NEW EDITION. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE, Ecclesiastical, Decora. 


tive and Domestic: its Makers and Marks. By WitFRep Josrrn Cripps, 
C.B., F.S.A., Author of ‘*College and Corporation Plate,” “Old French 
Plate,” &c. Eighth Edition, with 127 Illustrations, and upwards of 2,600 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 2ls. net. ? 


A NEW EDITION. 


HOBSON—JOBSON. being a Glossary of 


Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases and of Kindred Terms 
Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and Discursive. By the late Col, 
Sir Henry Yute, RE., C.B., and the late ARTHUR CoKE BuRNELL, Ph.D, 
C.1.E. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised by Witt1aMm Crook, B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 28s. net. 





LATEST WORK BY ROSALINE MASSON. 
LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Ts the most attractive Scotch novel that we have read for a long while... 
‘ Leslie Farquhar’ is a novel to be recommended.” —Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





NOW READY. 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS, 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “Mrs. Green.” 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘ The Riggleses and the others dwell, we should judge, in an 
Essex village, end they, with their sayings and doings, their tempers and their 
subtleties, are rendered with a humour, a sympathy, and a pathos which are 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS, 


sufficiently rare to be remarkable when discovered. ‘The Riggleses and 
Others’ contains thirteen stories and sketches in all. Among the longer ones 
ave the first and the last, and they also are of the best. The first, called ‘The 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. Green.” 


Vicaridge Wash,’ has the simplest motive possible. There are but three 
characters in it—three women. But the women live, and their speech is 
living too; and one might search far before finding truer or finer pathos, 
There is nothing overwrought, nothing superfluous, The volumes of fiction 
that pour from the Press are so commonly wearisome that ‘the jaded reviewer’ 
is tempted to exclaim, ‘ Behold how good a thing it is to come on a book that 
can be praised without reserve!’” 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND 
OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘ Fiander’s Widow,” 
&c. With Illustrations by Mr. H. M. BROCK. 6s. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘‘ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. 
Few books are more often enquired for, and until now we have had a difliculty 
in replying to our correspondents who have asked for information on the point. 
In these days of trashy gardening books, it is a pleasure to come across one 
which bears the stamp of original observation, judicious inference, and indus 
trious research.” 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


NOW READY.—NEW BOOK BY Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
and Mr, E. MAWLEY. Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFF, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FREE. To You for One Week. FREE. 
IN, ~ 


pina Many thousands of discriminating bookbuyers are to-day enthusiastic possessors of the greatest English Dic- 
out, tionary ; but thanks to the enterprise of the Publishers in securing for their patrons very advantageous terms of 
purchase, we are enabled to make you an unparalleled offer on 


THE NEW TWENTIETH CENTURY 


s | FUNK AND WAGNALLS’ 
= STANDARD DICTIONARY 










































= WITH CYCLOPZDIA AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
8yo, 
‘ By the appended Form you will note a proposition which is, perhaps, unique in the history of a reputable publishing house. 
Briefly, we desire that all responsible patrons of this journal should know this peerless leader of all works of reference. E 
Tas 
PPS, 
~ 
( 
An Unprecedented Advantage Offered to New Subscribers. 
of It Costs you NOTHING for a Week of Rare Pleasure. Return of the Attached Form Brings a 
ns, £200,000 Work to you Gratis. It is the Greatest Literary Enterprise of any Country, or of 
ol, P . 
2 any Age. One of its 21 Magnificent Coloured Art Plates (that of the brilliant Solar Spectrum) 
cost £1,000 to Produce, and requires 52 Impressions in Printing. 
E are willing to receive, for a limited time, the ordinary formalities of business regarding payment as an inducement for new 
subscribers. We simply ask that you permit us to place this beautiful Encyclopedic Dictionary upon your table for a 
a week’s reference to a really up-to-date work. By such a practical test we believe you will admit that Tu» Stanparp Dictionary is 
more than we Claim for it. Send it back then, if you like; but allow us to give you the company of this £200,000 guest for seven 
days, gratis. 
We do this because it is simply impossible to give any fair conception of the magnitude of Tuz Stanparp Dictionary by 
: means of a Prospectus, however elaborate it be. A bare statement of facts would appear incredible. It is only in testing the 


Dictionary by actual use, and by comparison with other works of reference, that an adequate idea of this unique and indispensable 
work can be gathered. 


| IS YOUR DICTIONARY UP TO DATE? 


This is a day of marvellous advance in language building. Hardly a month goes by without there being coined some NEW 
WORD, scientific, popular, or technical. It is not found in the old Dictionaries. It is almost sure to be found in Tae Sranparp. 
Nearly every existing Dictionary is, comparatively, out of date, as may be seen by comparing ‘Tue STanDaRp with other well-known 
Dictionaries. The Times Century Dictionary, for instance, omits about ONE-FOURTH of the language as defined by our work, but it 
costs THREE TIMES Tue Sranparp’s price, and both Ogilvie’s Imperial and Webster’s Dictionaries omit more than ONE-HALF of 
the references found in THz STtanpaRD Dictionary, which is made on new and original lines and is a new work from cover to cover. 


Your old Dictionary may be an authority on OLD words, but IT CANNOT HELP YOU TO WHAT IT DOES NOT CONTAIN. 

A vast number of new terms are included in ‘i'us StTanpARD DicTionaRy; words which have recently come into use, and which will 
be found in no other work of reference. THE Stanparp Dictionary not only con- 

MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. tains a greater vocabulary (304,000 terms) than any other Dictionary of the English 
language yet completed, but it also includes 5,000 original Illustrations, 21 Magnitfi- 

SUPERBLY LEATHER-BOUND IN cent Art Colour-Plates (embracing 400 Colour-Pictures), 64 latest Maps of the world, 
47,000 revised proper names, and 500,000 encyclopedic entries. It is full of new and 
TWO SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. unique features impossible here to enumerate. You will never know what a really 
modern reference work is until you see ‘'HE SraNDARD, and prove its value for yourself, 








KING EDWARD VII. and every Principal Sovereign in the World (22 in number) have recognised the Greatest and 
the Best by Commanding that the STANDARD DICTIONARY be placed in their Libraries. 





This Work is not Stocked at Bookshops, being Sold only by SubscriPtion. 
SPECIAL ON-APPROVAL DICTIONARY FORM. 


Return this Form, or a Copy of it, at Once, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of Oxford, says:— 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent. 
It is bound to supersede all other Dictionaries 
ef the English Language.” 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C., says:—‘‘A 
work of very great value; admirably designe, 
and complete and trustworthy in every detail. 
The Dictionary itself, guaranteed as it is by the 
authority of a very strong consultative com- 
mittee, leaves nothing to be desired. A real 
storehouse of useful information. Having regard 
to the excellence of paper and binding, illustra- 
tions and maps, it is a marvel of cheapness.” 


You have absolutely no 
risk in accepting this pro- 
position— 

We take all the risk and pay 


all carriage charges, to prove 
to you our claims. 











GENTLEMEN,—Will you please send to me for examination, carriage free, a copy of your New 20th 
Century StanparpD Dictionary, in Two Volumes, bound in Full Leather. It is expressly understood 
that I may retain this work for one week, and, if I then do not care for it, I wili return it to you at your 
expense, I assuming no risk of any kind, either while the books are in my possession or in transit. 

if retained beyond one week, I will remit to you at your London address Ten Shillings as the initial 
payment within eight days of receipt of the Dictionary by me, and ‘Ten Shillings monthly till a total of 
Five Pounds is paid as the net cash price. Jf paid for cash in full at once the price is to be £4 lis., the 
lowest sate price. 





BI aisieivosticnassscssesis 
ees PUAN. cscs cvctices vscvinass sisdsutinstnctn scteas toners trasidacdqagavanatbatiamalaapiaiaatann 
(Subscribers outside > 

the United Kingdom 3 Address........... 
shoull remit at least 48 : a 
£2 ls. with this Form. 4 Railway Statioit...sececseecersecversnseereessnesanecssnecanervnesasensvecauncessvennnae wesenseee ses 
Foreign carriage char- #3 n : 
ycs are prepaid to the & Te TIA Gis ine sa tps sesiedetn ddan soccaeadahcsarcacuhintivaedsiaccinmanedse Directory. 
amount of 2s.) ec (Please to enclose your card or note-heading to verify the above address.) 
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To Messrs, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.S PUBLICATIONS 


DPOOOSOSOOOSHSOOHDOSHOGSSSOGISSISOOOSD 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 





ee ee 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” “ELEANOR,” &c, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ We have spoken of Mile. de Lespinasse as an eighteenth-century predecessor of the heroine of thig story ; since My, 
goes out of her way to remind us that this far-famed amoureuse was in her thoughts when she drew the character and devised the experiences of Lady 
68 


daughter. Not that the novelist has transplanted more than a phrase or two from that repertory of molten passion. Mrs. Ward, whose first t 
imagine the life of her heroine, was too fine an artist to attempt to identify with that imaginary life a real life which, one might almost say ‘ 


Skit w, 
stil] cmathe 


quiver in our view......Her Mlle, de Lespinasse has intellectual associations and aspirations proper to her own age, and a character as well as a life bel 
Onging 


to herself.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Here is a novel which we can enjoy for no extrinsic reasons connected either with the problems it discusses or th 


© Moral it 


preaches, but simply and solely for its own artistic excellence...... ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ will undoubtedly take its place in contemporary literature as One of 
€ of 


the finest specimens of the work of a singularly able and thoughtful novelist.” 


STANDARD.—“ As a novel pure and simple ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ is the best thing Mrs. Ward has done. The characters are highly individualised t! 
the 


grouping is admirable, and the conversations are most natural.” 


MORNING POST. —“ Very strong and very clever......ou the whole the most natural and the most able book that Mrs, Ward has so far produced, 





New Volume hy the Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” &c. 





SHORTLY .—Crown $Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW NATION: 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political Gutlook in 
the Australian Commonwealth. 
By PERCY F. ROWLAND, Late Scholar of Hertford College, &c. 

*.* A historical survey of the growth of the Australian Commonweatth from the foundation 
of the several Colonies to the present day. It describes their social and pclitical develop- 
ment, and the national character so far as it is indicated by the occupations and ambitions 
of the people, and the direction in which their future development appears to tend, 


NEW VOLUME BY K. AND HESKETH PRICHARD. 


ON MARCH 3l1s7.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. By K. & Heskers Pricuarn, 


Authors of ‘(A Modern Mercenary,” “ Karadac,” ‘‘Count of Gersay,” “Tammer's Duel” (by 
HeEsKETH PricHaRD), &c. 


MR. BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By Bennarp E. J. Carzs, 


Author of “The Lake of Wine,” ‘The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” “ Joan Brother- 
hood,” &e. SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PUNCH.—‘‘A romance of thrilling interest.......The writer's style is reminiscent of Thackeray in 
Esmond, of Anthony Hope, ‘Q,’ and in certain parts of George Meredith. To get all these authors at 
their best in one nove! is no small achievement ; yet it is a salad of which the peculiarly attractive flavour 
is the author’s own secret. ‘Taken for allin all iv is one of the very best romances the Baron has come 
across for some cousiderable time.” 

TIMES.—“ It is some time since we have read a novel so full of good matter as ‘A Castle in Spain’...... 
the narrative is wonderfully brisk and vivid, and the style distinguished,” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


HISTORY of the BABYLONIANS and 


ASSYRIANS. By Georce S. Goopsreep, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History and Comparative 
Religion in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 6s. *,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder aud Co. will be pleased to send a Prospectus of the Sevics, giving full 
particulars of its scope and aim, with Press notices, pust-free on application. 


The NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, and 





Writings. By J. H. Overtoy, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon Residentiary of Peier- | 


borough, Anthor of “The Church in England,” “The Anglican Bevival,” &c. With a l'routispiece, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 
TIMLS.—* Dr. Overton has done as much as anyone for our knowledge of the seventeenth century 
Church ; and his present book, though we hope it will be very far from his last, will put a crown upon his 
labours. It has all the finish of a master’s work, with no loss of the fresh enthusiasm with which he 


began his labours.’ 


COLLOQUIES of COMMON PEOPLE. 


By James Anstiz, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6:1. : 
TIMES.—“ My. Anstie’s discussions show a clear apprehension of philosophical arguments and counter- 
arguments; and the various positions advanced aud criticised are aptly and precisely stated.” 


The ADVENTURES of DOWNY V.GREEN 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. By Gzeorce Catpsroy. With 16 Illustrations by the Author. THIRD 
IMPRESSION. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

MONTHLY REVIEW.—“ Mr. George Calderou has joined in a conspiracy with the Kiplivgs, the 

Somervilles, and otber persons of ambidextrous gifts to raise the standard of authorship to a heighi 
beyond the reach of ordinary genius.” 


NELSON and his CAPTAINS: Sketches of 


Famous Seamen. By W. H. Fitcueri, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
*‘Fights for the Flag,” ‘The Tale of the Great Mutiny,” *“‘ How Engtand Saved Europe,” &c. With 
11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 
PUNCH.—‘‘ My Baronite, having read all Dr. Fitchett’s tales of battle on land, thinks his best piece 
is his sea piece...... Saxon and Celt reading the glowing narrative will feel proud to know it’s all true.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WobzHouseE. Small crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* No one who is interested in Matthew Arno!d can afford to be without this book, which gives 
us the thoughts he chose as bis own to live with, aid reveals him intimately without violating a single 
secret,’ 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
IN THE PRESS, 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN, 


GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS 
CONSCIENCE” and “MY LORD 
WINCHENDEN.” 


[Ready March 9th, 





CORNELIUS. 


Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 


AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S,” “ADAM 
GRIGSON,” &c. 


[Ready March 20th, 


THE BONNET CON- 
SPIRATORS. 


VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 
[Ready March 26th. 


GEORGE GORINC’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


M. E. CARR, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 
(Shortly, 


CROWBOROUGH 
BEACON. 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


AUTHOR OF “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” 
“LITTLE LADY MARY,” &c. 


[Shortly. 
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